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! ST. ERMIN’S HOTEL, 


WESTMINSTER. 


The LARGEST and FINEST in LONDON. 


UNEXCELLED for CUISINE, LUXURY, and COMFORT. 
INCLUSIVE TERMS :—from 10s. Gd. per day. 


Telephone Nos. :— 


. { For Management—*‘ UNPARALLELED,” Lonpon. 
181 or 276 WESTMINSTER. 


Telegraphic Addresses? } Foy Visitors—“* ErMiniTEs,” Lonpon. 

















Telegrams : 
Telephone: ‘ 


CARLTON HOTEL,)  TheMinor Worries of Life. 


Why keep your Letters and Papers in a chronic state of confusion 
PALL MALL, LONDON. when you can have them in a ‘‘ single” Box or Drawer, under the 








simplest possible arrangement, in perfect order ? 


TIMES.—‘“ By the ‘Ceres’ system the most complex body of documents can be 
arranged with admirable simplicity.” 


LANCET.—“ Mr. Vernon has devised a plan which will be difficult to rival.” 
The Bishop of Bristol: ‘‘ The convenience of the ‘Ceres’ Writing Table is 
beyond words.” 


Sir F. G. Milner, Bart., M.P. : ‘‘ Far exceeds anything brought out hitherto.” 
. Sir Z Ceteiten Browne, M.D., F.R.S.: ‘‘ Should be generally adopted by 
those who value sound methods.” 
OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. Sir H. H. Bemrose, M.P. : “ Simply invaluable.” 
Chas. Welch, Esq., F.S.A., Guildhall Library: “ Very pleased with the File, 
and shall be happy to recommend.” 


**Carlton Hotel, London.” Call and inspect the Ceres System at 


*1600 Gerrard.” THE CERES DEPOT, 10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


C. RITZ, General Manager. 
T > s (Opposite the Society of Arts, and close to Charing Cross), 





1 d, Post Free. 
SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. Or send for Newly revised Catalogue, Fully Illustrate os 





SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 


*.* PRACTICAL PRESENTS. 








“ What with. 


and open to dail 








es 


their own Securities.” —Daity Matt, May oth, 1900. N Oo RWI Cc H U N F O N 
THE CHANCERY LANE LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


61-62 ‘CHANCERY LANE. SAFE DEPOSIT Claims Paid over £20,000,000. 


Provides means of placing in Absolute Safety, under the Depositor’s own control 


Manuscripts, and valuables of every description. 





eeeccee Safe Deposits there is no reason why clients should not keep 








y inspection, all kinds of Securities, Bonds, Plate, Jewels, SPECIAL NEW TABLES, with Guaranteed Benefits: 


(1) Limited Payments with Attractive Options. 

SAFES from £1 1s, per annum. (2) Four per Cent. Increasing Insurances. 

STRONG ROOMS from £5 5s. per annum, Saag teeabios 

DFPOSITS FOR SAFE KEEPING from 5s, Full particulars on application to 

PROPRIETORS : HEAD OFFICE  =.. . oe NORWICH. 
THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND OFFICES COMPANY, LTD. LONDON OFFICES : 
Visitors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9 A.M. to 50 Fleet Street, E.C., 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C., 

6P.M. Descriptive Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained from the MANAGER 195 Piccadilly, W., 1 Victoria Street, S.W., and 
and Sec RETARY, at the Company’s Offices : $ : . 


3 & 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 













63-64 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


—__—_.. 
—————— 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone, 
1,000 feet above sea-level. 





Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &¢, 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE 











to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarkg, M. D., says: *' A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering- places.’ * "Soft Atlantic 
zes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 








Tennis Lawn. 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. _ Billiards, 









HOTEL. 
Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate. 
Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 


BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 


Grounds adjoin the sea. Head-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 


‘hotels 


BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, facing sea, centra} 


_ Position. First- class moderate tariff. Electric light. Bath rooms. Excellent 
cuisine. Best wines. Trunk Telephone (N 124). 
S. S. TITT, Proprietor, 


EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 





Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the 2 rietor, 
H. W. HAYWARD. 





FOLKESTONE, BATES HOTEL. —Oldest established and 


most select Family Hotel in Folkestone. Good cooking, comfort, quiet, and good 
attention. Centrally situated, with extensive sea view. Private G ardens adjoining the 
Leas. Electric Light throughout, Tariff on application. 


GIRONIMO & PILCHER, Proprietors. 





BOSCOMBE, Bournemouth.—THE CHINE HOTEL. 


Moderate inclusive charges, Only hotel on the cliff facing south, with uninter- 
rupted and magnificent sea views. French Chef. Superior Cuisi: 
Miss B ARNE TT, Manageress. 













ticulars apply MANAGER. 


BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL, in centre of splendid sea 


front ; electric light throughout ; lift to all floors; bicycle room. Inclusive daily 
terms from 12s. 6d. Hobden’s Royal Sea Water Baths on special terms.—For par- 





LYNMOUTH, N. Devon.—THE TORS HOTEL,— 


En p. from 10s, 6d. ; 300 ft. above the sea; the only Hotel facing the Atlantic and 
the magnificent sunsets. 


SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.— 


Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea 
than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces, E ntirely redecorated. Pas- 
senger lift. Special terms en fension for winter months, Entirely under new 
management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 





















PUT xq_T 
Old Ripe Tobacco. | 
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MURRAY’S 
MELLOW 


MIXTURE. 


la 
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For 30 Y the Irish be 
ears the Iris 0 
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National Smoking 


Mixture. 


| 
| cm 
: 


Genuine Tobacco. 


SMOKE IT. 


| Guaranteed Pure. 
| Datural Flavour. Datural Aroma. | 





| BELFAST. | 




























| A PERFECT FLOW OF INK. | 
KING OF FOUNTAIN PENS 


IS THE “SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in 8 sizes at 


10/6 
| 






Contributes 


immeasurably 





to 

celerity 1 6/ 6 
| and 9 5 | 
a 
comfort 
UP TO 
| = £18 18s, 
| writing. 


POST FREE. | 





SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 9 ose Regent St., LONDON, W.; 3 Sunenet St., 
MANCHESTER; Brentano's, 37 ‘Ave que de l’Opera, PARIS. 
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———— 
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L.Vebelspalter (Zurich). 


AsIA.—You spiteful, owdacious old cat, 
I’ll teach you to mind what you’re at. 
You've had your fling here : 
Now it’s zy turn, my dear, 
So take that—and take that—and take that! 
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THE YELLOW TERROR 


REFORM 








KWANG-Tsv.—I am all for reform, it is true, 
And anxious to see matters through ; 
But fixed as you see, 
In these shackles—tee-hee— 
I really don’t know what to do! 








A REVOLUTION IN FURNISHING. 


On the instalment plan originated by 


NORMAN & STACEY, 


‘i SOARS (i a us 
ra) ‘@ K mC) SD) LTD. 
LONG) @y e~ 118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 
CANS 
SONG 
3s) 


i@) Mr. LABOUCHERE, M.P., in 


Truth, writes: ‘‘Norman & 
Sracey have introduced in their 
business an ingenious safeguard 
against the risk of loss to his 
widow or family through the death 
of the hirer. They give an InNsuR- 
ANCE UPON HIS LiFE.” 


Moderate Prices. Free Delivery 
Town or Country. Call and view 








stock before Furnishing locally. 














THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE ——— 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES. 


Invested Funds ..........ccceseeees £9,711, 112. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected on most favourable terms.- 


Heap OrrFices: 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


METROPOLITAN 


L| FE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


ALL SURPLUS DIVIDED BY WAY OF 
REDUCTION OF PREMIUM. 
| The Rates of Reduction for current year range from 72% to 32%. 
| NEW RATES FOR 
| ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
AND 
| LIMITED PAYMENT ASSURANCES 


With similar reductions. 


Assets, £2,044,000. 
NO COMMISSION. 





NO AGENTS. 


Offices : 13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 





Lducational 


—~—— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDOWN, 
GUILDFORD. 
| The House stands in 8 acres of ground, at an elevation of nearly 500 feet, and faces 
south. There are Fives Courts, a covered Gymnasium and a Workshop. BOYS are 
| PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Public Schools. 
Inclusive Fees 80 or 100 guineas a year, according to age. 


Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 


PRIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 

TLEMEN’S SONS by anold Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 
years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a_profession.—Address 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 


(COWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 

Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance, and Scholarship; Navy, &c. Most 
healthy locality (death-rate 8°9). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from £60 year. 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. ASHWIN, M.A., 
Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MOKGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, 

















PLEASE NOTE.— THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS and 
from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout London and the Provinces at the same 


time as the London morning papers are available. 


Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 


by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of application. 
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THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 
Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Subscribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of hia 
ass. each. Paid up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £463,000. 
Head Office : 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

BrancuHes.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, soape Town, | 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali, Transvaal: Barberton, 
a Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange River Colony: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 
Beira, Lourenco Marques. 


Boarp oF Direcrors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., | 


Chairman; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Robert W. 


Chamney, Esq.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, | 
John Young, Esq. 


Esq. ; Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; 
General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 
Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 
Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


CIVIL SERVICE BANK, 


LIMITED, 
FARADAY HOUSE, 
10 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
Telephone No. 1946 Gerrard. 
Directors. 

J. A. Edmond, Esq. E. J. Gouly, Esq. 

J. T. Smith, Esq. J. T. Southgate, Esq. 

Current Accounts may be opened at any time by paying 
in a small sum. No charge made for keeping accounts 
with a minimum balance of £10. Interest allowed on 
balances of £25 and upwards. Facilities offered to cus- 
tomers residing at a distance. 
Amounts of £5 and upwards received on Deposit 
Accounts and Interest allowed as follows :— 

Withdrawable at Three Months’ notice, 3 per cent. 

One Month's a 

Advances made on moderate terms upon approved 
security. 

For full particulars apply to 

H. S. COOPER, J/anager, 

Bank Hours :—10 to 5.30; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 
SERVICE. 


CAPE COLONY, NATAL, BEIRA, AND 
MAURITIUS, 





” 2 ” 





South- 
Steamers. London. ampton. 

*SCOT 

(via Madeira) ......... conccce —_ July 14 
+PEMBROKE CASTLE 

(via Las Palmas) ........++00+ » July 13 July 14 
GAUL 

(via Las Palmas)....0.-++0 eee —_— July 18 
*TANTALLON CASTLE 

(vin Madeiza) .....0000000 eeee — July 21 
tNORHAM CASTLE 

(via Teneriffe) ......... eseseee July 20 July 21 


* Royal Mail Steamer. } Intermediate Steamer. 
} Beira Steamer. 
Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for 
Scuthampton every Saturday. 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 
3 Fenchurch Street, and 96 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C. 





RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 
The Shortest, wee, and Cheapest Route 
etween 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Delnwaye. . 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 
418 8s. 11d. ; 2nd Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. 5d. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 


Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by | 
Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport | 


Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
Stations on the Company’s line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
E.C. J. F. JONES, Secretary. 





OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 
Pp, £2,465,753- Reserve Fund, 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
Paid-up Capital ......... pon cecesecscs £1,600,000 





Capital Paid-u 


Reserve Fund ......+ssseeseceeseseces £835,000 | £1,438,357. Undivided Profits, £87,777. 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under | Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
INGE scscccsshpebensmnessnese 1,600,000 | MONTREAL. 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- 
on ~~ ‘ae of the Bank throughout Australia and New 
ealand. 


General Manager— 
E, S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreat, 


| 
| 
Bills negotiated or sent for collection. | 
| 











Telegraphic Transfers made. LONDON OFFIGE— Cc 
Devs oh Jains: wJc,ts"! = 22 ABCHURGH LANE, E.0. 
on application. | N 
R. W. JEANS, Manager. | COMMITTEE: ‘ 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND ‘ 
OCEAN SERVICES| MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G, 
AND ROUND THE | THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 
WORLD TRIPS | Undertake monetary business with all parts of T 
a * S * | Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
—e | and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
| Transfers. A 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and | Financial Agents of the Government of the 
H AW AIl Dominion of Canada, 
e ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 
FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 
7 
YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- AF RIC AN B ANKING 


HAI, HONG KONG. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 


CORPORATION, 
Limited. 


Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.G 
Business Hours, 10-4. 


For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 
senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, | 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, | 
Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0O., Shaw Savill, 


White Star, &c. 
Boarp or Direcrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 


HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited,’ ,,P°%t2,0r Duscrors—Ravand Web, Ray Chae 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esa. (o 

Messrs. A. Durant 0.); Major S, Wynne Finct 

HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. | (Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 

Tons. | Tons. | Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 

ah ony tee “4 3759 | eed Goaman . peed Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
VINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 | 7): . ~ : 

Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | Beacow Geanon r 9rd | Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 

9,200 | Limited ; William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 


Saturdays, 10-1. 





Registered Capital 
Subscribed Capital 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 








LanGTon GRANGE... 9,200 | RipPiInGHAM GRANGE , 
Denton GRANGE .. 9,200 | SOUTHERN Cross .. 7,300 | of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in|! — Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 


the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- “ os . 
gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, | Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 


baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- | dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 


ay &c. sane Tigre ve and state — a | Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
or Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices | ' 
of ue Company, J ° | Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 
| 
| 


146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


14 Water Street, Liverpool. 

30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 

337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 

446 Calle San Martin, Rosario. 

xran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata. 
| 63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


“BEIRA RAILWAY, 


PAULING & CO., LTD., LESSEES. 


QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. 
| Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 


| Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 
Goods Trains run daily as required. 


Brancues 1n Soutn Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
| Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
| King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
| Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
| town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 





« Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 
G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 








Messrs. ANDREW REID & CO. 
CLAIM FOR THEIR 


PICTORIAL POSTER WORK 


ORIGINALITY IN DESIGN, 
HARMONIOUS COLOURING. 
STRENGTH AND BREADTH OF EFFECT. 
DISTINCTNESS OF THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
INTELLIGENT REPRODUCTION OF ORIGINAL 
(By LiruoGrapuic Process). 


ANDREW REID & CO., Limited, 











Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 
| Manager at Beira, or from PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
26 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 












GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. a . ’ 
| C O C O A Specialists in Pictorial Advertising. 
Orricrs: 
50 GREY STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
BREAKFAST— SUPPER | London Office—24 Cullum Street, B.C. 
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NOTES 
REASONS 


Tue Dracon. ‘‘ My civilisation is older than yours 
and to my mind much sounder and sweeter. It agrees 
with me, and all I want is to be left in the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of it. Why can’t you leave me alone ?” 

ENGLAND. “ You keep on shutting your door!” 

Unitep States. ‘You chaw up missionaries !” 

Germany. ‘You are all that is left to go for!” 

France, ‘‘ A bas fabled monster !” 

Russia, “You would make a beautiful offset to 
India!” 

JAPAN. ‘We want to finish with you!” 

[Dragon proceeds to get steam up.) 


As we write, the civilised world dreads confirmation of 
the news that all the Europeans in Peking—1,o00 in 
number—Ministers, guards, the Maritime Customs staff, 
women and children, have been massacred by the enraged 
Chinese. Circumstantial reports state that the Europeans 
made a last stand in the British Legation, and there held 
out till food and ammunition were exhausted. Then the 
Legation was burned and all were massacred, as was the 
German Minister before them. Our sole consolation is 
‘hat these reports come from the home of elaborate lies 
in the East—Shanghai. But even if this crime of the 
century has not already been committed, it may be at any 
moment, for the relief of Peking has been abandoned by 
the admirals as impossible, and the dissensions and greed 
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of the Powers have held back Japan from the work of 
rescue she was able and willing to do weeks ago. She 
pledged herself to land in China within a week of a man- 
date a sufficient force to relieve Pekin and crush the head 
and front of the rising. Britain gladly acquiesced, so did 
other Powers, but Russia hesitated, and, the other Powers 
hesitating too for fear of breaking up the concert, it is 
now probably too late. We fear that the same fateful 
words ‘‘ Too late” must be written across the warning to 
the Chinese Minister in London, as announced by Mr. 
Brodrick in the House of Commons on Thursday, that the 
authorities in Pekin would be held responsible for any 
injuries done to foreigners. A fortnight ago that warning 
might have been of some use. Taken from first to 
last this China business is a terrible tale of international 
blundering and crime. 


Tue resignation of General Jamont, Generalissimo of 
the French armies, is the latest effort of Gallic military 
truculence. His complaint that the general who had the 
organisation of a group of armies was impotent without 
an able assistant whose position at the head of the General 
Staff was not independent of political changes, is but 
another way of reiterating that the military power should 
be higher than the civil law. M.Waldeck-Rousseau has 
been the uncompromising antagonist of this idea, and in 
General Galliffet he had an able seconder to keep the more 
lawless spirits of the General Staff in their right place. 
General André has proved a very capable successor to the 
Red Marquis, and the resignations of Delanne and Jamont 
have in no wise daunted the new Minister of War. 
General Brugére, Military Governor of Paris, is now 
promoted to Jamont’s place, and General Pandezec takes 
the position vacated by Delanne. We must expect that 
after the Exposition the Nationalist element will create 
further trouble in Parliament, and we must be prepared to 
see the politician driven to seek a diversion abroad in 
order to distract attention from home politics—the favourite 
custom of French Cabinets. Just now rumour is busy 
with the expectation that France will attempt to ‘ pacify ”” 
Morocco in a little while. Yet the Republic has more to 
gain by the policy of peace than by pandering to the fervid 
militarism of MM. Méline, Rochefort, and Jamont; and 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau and General André seem fully 
aware of this fact. But the unexpected is always the 
dangerous element of French politics. 


Ir was imperative that inquiry should follow upon Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts’ impeachment of the hospital arrangements 
at Bloemfontein. The question at this point could not be 
settled by newspaper correspondence, or even by debate 
in Parliament. Certain facts are alleged by Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts which, if true, redound to the discredit of the Army 
administration. The Government owed it to itself, and to 
the public sentiment which has been aroused, to put beyond 
doubt whether these allegations of fact are true or untrue. 
If untrue, the public will be relieved of a nightmare, for 
the allegations shock the sense of humanity. If true 
follows the question, Were they avoidable by the knowledge 
and resources at the disposal of the Government? It 
avoidable, then—chief point of all—who is responsible ? 
The inquiry, to be satisfactory, must be prompt, complete, 
unprejudiced; and now that two representatives of the 
national and popular as distinguished from the pro 
fessional view of the question, are to be added to a 
Commission consisting of Dr. Church, President of the 
College of Physicians, Professor D. J. Cunningham, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and Lord Justice Romer, we may 
hope for such an inquiry. 


MEANWHILE there are certain matters which are not 
in dispute. One is that Lord Roberts allowed the 
Bloemfontein Waterworks to be cut off, with the result 
of making the Army there dependent for the time upon 
contaminated spring-water, laden with the germs ot 
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typhoid, and loathsome in other respects, such as that 
from Paardeberg. Further, if during the stay of the 
Army at Bloemfontein it was possible to bring up stores 
to the extent of 1,000 tons daily, why need the one ton 
of medical necessaries that would have saved or mitigated 
so much suffering have been omitted? Again, at the 
outset of the campaign the Government were warned by 
men well-versed in the climatic and hygienic peculiarities 
of the country and the difficulties of maintaining a large 
body of troops in a waterless country, the soil of which 
did not lend itself to natural sanitation. Typhoid was pre- 
dicted as inevitable, and Sir Walter Foster, one of the 
highest living authorities on that disease, was so per- 
suaded of the urgency of the matter that he offered his 
services gratuitously to aid in its prevention and abate- 
ment. That generous offer was rejected. All these con- 
siderations make for enquiry—quick, searching, complete. 
To that end we urge them, and not as a prejudgment of 
the case. 


Peruaps no better proof of the innate heroism of the 
common British soldier has ever been offered than the 
answers some of them make to questions on the matter 
of the hospitals. ‘‘ Yes,” they say, ‘‘it was pretty rough, 
but then what could you expect? We knew what we 
were at the front for, and we did not expect feather beds.” 
Or again: ‘‘ It was pretty bad riding in springless axles 
with a broken leg, but there was no other way out.” We 
make bold to say that Mr. Burdett-Coutts is claiming for 
the soldier a great many amenities which Tommy does 
not look for himself. He will bear with his broken leg, 
and lie in the mud, and nurse and be nursed roughly, 
because itis part of the game. And when he has gone 
through it all and been sent home to get well, he volunteers 
once again for the front, as witness the convalescent Royal 
{rish Fusiliers the other day—all eager toreturn. We owe 
itto such men to give them not the comforts but something 
more than bare necessities. They deserve them more than 
those who complain, however justly. When sometimes 
the soldier is spoken lightly of, it is right to remember 
this uncomplaining man who goes on quarter rations for 
days on end, fights as only Tommy Atkins can fight, gets 
wounded, recovers in a muddy tent, comes home to get 
thoroughly well, and then clamours to go through the 
whole thing again. 


OrrictaL dealings with the London Scottish Volun- 
teers are not of happy augury for the larger scheme of 
national defence. Inflexible officialdom still lays its 
deadening hand on enthusiasm. Here you have the 
spectacle of a splendid body of men anxious to go into 
training for a month, but at the last moment informed 
that the special capitation grant cannot be extended to 
them because they have not provided the officially pre- 
scribed 50 per cent. of their strength. If they go into 
camp at all they must therefore go practically at their own 
costs and charges. Needless to argue that this corps is 
principally composed of commercial clerks who cannot 
get a month’s holiday ; that a large proportion of those 
who cannot go now have already undergone camp training 
elsewhere ; that 138 men of the regiment are fighting at 
the front with the Gordon Highlanders. All in vain. 
There is the official regulation: 50 per cent. of your 
strength or no grant. It is a strange spectacle, and 
carries its own lesson: an ardent, enthusiastic, well- 
disciplined body of men eager to be trained, a country in 
need of such trained men, and official rules standing in 
the way of their being trained. Lord Wemyss, the 
honorary colonel, and Colonel Eustace Balfour, the com- 
manding officer, have resigned, protesting that instead of 
yeing fostered by the new regulations the Volunteer move- 
ment is likely to be crushed. But of this we may be sure : 
if there is a collision between the possibilities of volun- 
eering and official regulations, the regulations must give 
way. 
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Tue suddenness and rapidity of the fire which broke 
out at Hoboken, New York, on Saturday last, appal the 
imagination. Piles of cotton and a store of oil barrels 
provided the material. The cause is unknown, but within 
a few minutes a pier frontage of a quarter of a mile in 
length belonging to the North German Lloyd was a raging 
furnace, the steamers alongside were involved, and some 
two thousand persons on shore or on shipboard were 
placed between fire and water for their lives. Three of 
the Transatlantic liners—the Maine, Saale, and Bremen — 
were burned as they lay at their moorings, while another, 
the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, was saved at great risk by 
being cut adrift. The mind revolts at what occurred on 
board the burning steamers. Stokers, crew, and pas- 
sengers, imprisoned by the fire on deck, were to be seen 
gazing with agonised faces through the portholes, or 
making frantic appeals for help that could not be rendered, 
and so were left to death by burning or by the inrush of 
water. Some who leaped into the water from the pier, or 
from amidst the fire on the steamer decks, perished 
miserably without hope of rescue ; and how many perished 
is not yet known. Accusations are made against tug- 
masters for demanding money from drowning people as 
the condition of their rescue. An inquiry as to this is on 
foot, and for the credit of humanity we may hope, though 
not too confidently, that the accusations will be proved 
untrue. Does London contain the possibilities of a similar 
calamity from fire ? Are the provisions of the Fire Brigade 
sufficient to cope with an outbreak of this nature at the 
docks with their crowded shipping? It is to be hoped 
that the terrible disaster at New York will cause the Fire 
Brigade here to closely examine the sufficiency of their 
arrangements. 


Tue Navy League will welcome the announcement 
that the Admiralty have decided to sweep the refuse out 
of the naval stable, and the /nvincible, which probably 
justified her name when she was designed, is to lead the 
way. It is true that a few thousand pounds have recently 
been expended in supplying her with new rigging, caulk- 
ing her decks, and fitting her with a “ modern armament” 
of 3-pounder quick-firing guns, and it took some months 
to complete this mild work of rejuvenation. But now 
their lordships are convinced that they have put new wine 
into old bottles, for they have decided to disarm the ship 
and send her to Rotten Row. Other vessels of her class 
are to follow suit at long intervals ; but the fiat has gone 
forth that ineffective ships are not to be rated as effective. 
It is proposed that, as new ships are supplied, they are to 
replace the obsolete vessels on the effective list. We 
congratulate the Admiralty and, be it added, the Navy 
League, though we doubt whether even this decision 
justifies the alarmist ‘‘Death-traps” poster, flaunted 
through the streets with a most unfortunate effect upon 
recruiting. 


Tue Admiralty ostensibly maintain an open mind upon 
the vexed question of the training of seamen; but they 
have nevertheless decided to bring up the present training 
squadron to a strength of six cruisers, and these will in 
October be placed under the command of Rear-Admiral 
J. R. E. Pattisson, who will succeed Commodore E. S. 
Poé. This decision will, we believe, be received with 
regret by the many experienced officers in the new 
squadron, who confess that a mistake has been made in 
the new training squadron. The discussion provoked by 
Mr. J. R. Thursfield’s paper, read before the Royal United 
Service Institution, suggests the question, ‘* What is 
training?” This is a question that appeals at once to the 
common sense of the athlete, and it is the one question 
that has been evaded by the distinguished admirals. The 
boxer does not go into training by at once entering the 
ring. The man who sprints his hundred yards does not 
win the race by merely practising on the horizontal bar 
Nor does the sailor become the deau ial of his professicn 
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by being constantly drilled in the drudgery of deck duties. 
It is the opinion of the officers who have had experience 
of both systems that there is no training, in the true sense 
of the term, in the new training squadron, The men are 
practised in the duties which will have to be performed 
by them in battleships, but they are not put into training 
to make them efficient seamen. It is a common argu- 
ment: ‘‘ Why practise the men in masts and yards when 
they will never go to sea in masted ships?” As reason- 
ably might it be asked: ‘‘ Why teach the cadets Latin 
when they will never be required to write Latin odes?” 
The fact is, one exercise stiffens the nerve; the other 
quickens the intellect. Both are invaluable forms of train- 
ing. Casting anchors, fire stations, taking post at the 
gun, which now form the routine of the training squadron 
between every meal, is drill; it is not training. In fact, 
so incapable is the new squadron of imparting the neces- 
sary training that within twenty-four hours of a ship going 
into harbour the electric light is turned off, and the ship’s 
routine is carried out by candle light. And this—which is 
done to inure the lads to the discomfort which their fore- 
fathers endured half a century ago—is called training. 
Hence the new fleet is known in the Navy as the ‘‘ Candle 
Squadron.” 


Tue Hon. J. Israel Tarte, member of the Canadian 
Ministry, and Chief Commissioner for Canada at the Paris 
Exhibition, writes to us thus from Paris :—‘‘I am sorry 
to see that some of the English newspapers are reproach- 
ing me with having made what they call ‘ pro-French’ 
speeches. It is of the greatest importance that the posi- 
tion of the French-Canadians should be well understood 
by their English friends in England and in Canada. We 
are French and loyal subjects of the Queen. Sir Charles 
Dilke put the point nicely and clearly in his last book, 
‘The English Empire.’ If those who are of English 
extraction were the only ones to be recognised as British 
citizens, the Empire would not last long as a united 
Empire. In other words, all the nationalities which live 
under the British flag must be allowed their own homo- 
geneity if we are to stand and live together. Speaking 
for myself, I do not hesitate to say that the British institu- 
tions are, in my humble opinion, the best in the world.” 


Mr. W. P. Reeves, the Agent-General in London for 
New Zealand, has a pretty wit. Some time ago a member 
of that peculiar class which seems to think that our 
colonists are of an inferior grade to the men whose limbs 
have been made in England, was cross-examining Mr. 
Reeves on the climate and geography of New Zealand. 
The latter happened to state: ‘‘As we went North the 
heat became greater.” ‘‘Oh, but that’s impossible, Mr. 
Reeves. Come, now, you will be telling me that the sun 
rises in the West out there instead of the East.” ‘‘ No,” 
said Mr. Reeves, with delicate irony; ‘it is true that we 
have changed many things in New Zealand, but that is a 
good old British custom which we do not propose to 
alter—at least for the present.” 


Mr. Watter Lone is worried about the risk of 
infection from pet dogs that are brought with their owners 
from abroad. In reference to this, a completely fatuous 
ukase has issued from the Board of Agriculture. The 
document states that dogs from abroad should only be 
admitted in instances where it has been satisfactorily 
established that some useful purpose will be served by 
their admission, or when the dog would otherwise be 
Separated from its owner for a prolonged period. Unless 
these precautions are maintained, the document proceeds 
to say that it may be necessary to require the detention of 
all imported dogs for a lengthened period, as is done in 
Australia. It is not clear to whom this manifesto is 
addressed ; apparently it is for the benefit of those who 
are responsible for the isolation of dogs after importation. 
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It is not clear to what a “useful purpose” extends; it 
is clear that anybody will say he may be detained for a 
prolonged period, in order to get his dog safely through, 
and this simple device appears to upset the mechanism of 
the Board. We do not quite know whether the order is 
a threat or a warning, or only a gentle grumble against 
‘devils of foreigners” and their poodles. In fact, we give 
it up. 


THE present situation in China has provoked a fresh 
discussion concerning the ethics of the missionary work 
conducted in that country. There are many who, while 
admiring warmly the self-devotion and courage of the 
men and women risking their lives as missionaries, are 
inclined to doubt whether such risk is justified by the 
results gained. Genuine conversions to Christianity from 
Confucianism are, no doubt, by no means frequent. A 
great deal of money, a great deal of labour, and a number 
of lives are spent on a work which seems to bring no 
adequate return, while it is urged that the honest believer 
in Confucianism is better than a Christian of doubtful 
sincerity. To all talk of this kind the Church—Anglican 
and Free—makes but one answer—namely, that her 
Divinely-appointed mission is to preach the Gospel to all 
nations, and that whether the work be difficult or easy, 
whether the converts be many or few, nothing can release 
her from that obligation, or justify any pause in her efforts 
to fulfil it. This she regards as her mandate, and she 
will not stop to define the ‘‘ Gospel” or anything else, 
and no Government can make her do so, or abate her 
missionary zeal. The withdrawal of a protection that is 
at best a flimsy and farcical affair will never do so. 
And after all, the difficulties of missionary work in China 
to-day are not greater than those which confronted 
Augustine when he landed in Britain thirteen hundred 
years ago. 


A CLERICAL correspondent writes :—It seems necessary 
to warn the Government of the risk it will run if it allows 
itself to become the tool of the Ultra-Protestants, whose 
avowed wish is to drive all who disagree with them from 
the English Church. For if the Government whips had 
any authority to assure the Church Association, as they 
did recently, that the Government will give the Church 
Association ‘‘ any assistance that lies in its power,” every 
high and most moderate Churchmen will vote against the 
Government at the general election, quite irrespective of 
party politics. Has the fate of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
ministry, after the passing of the Public Worship Act, 
been forgotten already ? 


WE must not pass by a movement which, if well 
guided, will have excellent results. Last Saturday it was 
decided to form a Federal Educational Council, to consist 
of representatives from the various educational bodies, 
with a few others. Its aim is to discuss things in a 
friendly way, to seek agreement wherever possible, and 
where there is agreement to urge action upon the Board 
of Education. For the present we forbear to criticise the 
list of members; it is but preliminary, and may be 
mended. But we do suggest to the Council that if they 
want to do good they must mean work and not talk. 
There is, so far, too much of the Teachers’ Guild about 
the Council. The Guild is an excellent social institution 
and debating club, but it has no driving power. Is it 
inevitable that mixed committees of men and women 
should be weak? The sexes certainly seem to act better 
apart, and a gorgeous bonnet is apt to distract the 
attention of hearers from remarks which may be quite 
good in themselves. 


ANOTHER educational event of the week is a beginning 
with the Consultative Committee, by the announcement of 
its constitution, together with a list of eighteen names. 
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Amongst them we notice with pleasure that of Sir Richard 
Jebb, Professor of Greek at Cambridge, who has shown a 
grasp of educational problems rare in the higher ranks of 
teachers; and Dr. James Gow, headmaster of Notting- 
ham School, and chairman of the Incorporated Association 
of Headmasters. Dr. Gow is a man of great ability, and 
but for the clerical monopoly he might well have been 
elected headmaster of Rugby at the last vacancy; at 
least, none of the other candidates had equal claims. 
There are three ladies, including Mrs. Bryant and Mrs. 
Sidgwick. On the whole it is not a bad list; but it has 
the grave fault that the schools are not sufficiently repre- 
sented. The members retire in rotation, six every two 
years; we will hope that the second six may be more 
directly connected with schools. 


THE CRIME OF THE POWERS 


As they listen to the piteous cry for help from Pekin, 
and to the inexorable on possumus of the Admirals, as 
they dread to hear of Legations wrecked and strewn with 
the charred and twisted limbs of their Ministers, five men— 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. McKinley, M. Delcassé, the Tsar, and 
the Kaiser—must be to-day of all men most miserable. For 
the spectacle at Pekin is of their making. Often have 
brave men, helpless women, little children, reft of help 
and hope, perished in the struggle between civilisation and 
barbarism, but never before have the Great Powers of the 
world stood by and witnessed the putting to death of their 
ambassadors. Andit need not have been. The Allied Fleet 
now athwart the bar of the Peiho river may have been, in- 
deed, for all its 20,000 men, powerless against the armed 
masses of yellow savagery that swarm between Pekin and 
the sea, but there stood ready, there has been standing ready 
ever since Admiral Seymour’s column was driven back, a 
Power—Japan—willing to take in hand the rescue of the 
beleaguered Legations, and equipped for the task to the 
last gaiter-button. Japan needed but a guarantee that 
the rascally behaviour of Russia, France, and Germany, 
and the connivance of England and America, when she 
lay bleeding after her struggle with China in 1895, should 
not again be repeated against her, and Sir Robert Hart’s 
‘Make haste!” would not have been pleaded in vain. 
But the guarantee was refused, and eternal infamy should 
be the portion of the Power or Powers by whom that 
refusal came. It is a good thing to know that it did not 
come by England, for a fortnight ago Mr. Balfour declared 
that Her Majesty’s Government would, for their part, 
gladly entrust the task of rescue to Japan. The Berlin 
correspondent of the Daily News—a high authority—does 
not hesitate to ascribe the withholding of this outstretched 
help to ‘‘ Russia’s categorical opposition.” If that crime 
be established against her—and we should know presently 
when the correspondence between the Powers is laid before 
Parliament—let us hear no more in praise of the Tsar or 
of the civilising aims of Russia in the Far East. 

But the tragedy of the Legations does not exhaust the 
situation. Though there is nothing left to do at Pekin 
except to exact an ample vengeance—and vengeance must 
needs wait—the Powers are still face to face with the 
appalling probability of a revolt of the entire population 
of China against the peoples and civilisation of the 
Western World. The revolt, indeed, began around the 
Gulf of Pechili, but signs abound of its rapid extension 
under the contagion of success to the Central and 
Southern Provinces, and any day may bring news that 
the foreign settlements at Canton and Shanghai are in 
extremity. True, the Viceroys of Central and Southern 
China have announced their resolve to keep the peace and 
protect the foreigner ; and that they may do this the more 
effectually have, so it is reported, withdrawn their 
allegiance to Pekin and constituted themselves a separate 
and independent Government. This, be it noted, is a 


veritable partition of China, a partition of China by the 
Chinese themselves. 


What it may portend no Western 
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mind can do more than guess; but taking it at 
‘‘face value” there would seem to be in this new 
concord of the Viceroys of South and Central China a 
means at the disposal of the Great Powers of prevent- 
ing the extension of the Boxer movement and of con- 
serving the territorial integrity of China south of the 
Yellow River. Much, of course, depends on the Viceroys, 
but more depends on England, the United States, and 
Japan. Let them agree upon a policy; let them devise 
the measures necessary to give it effect; let them 
resolve to pursue it let who will say ‘‘ Nay,” and none 
will dare say ‘‘ Nay,” neither the Viceroys nor Russia, 
More than this, in the Kaiser’s kingly speeches, spoken 
since his Minister was murdered, there are grounds for 
believing that England, the United States, and Japan thus 
united would find a firm ally in Germany. This is the 
only Concert of the Powers that would not be a paralysis 
of the Powers; and it is a Concert that becomes feasible 
just in proportion as the statesmen of England, the 
United States, Germany, and Japan grasp the cardinal 
fact that what is now at stake is not the interests of this 
or the other Power, but the salvation of 400 millions 
of the human race from the anarchy which is devastating 
Northern China. 


CHINA AND THE FACTS 
By ROBERT YERBURGH, M.P. 


Evrope still vibrating with the shock of the brutal 
murder of the German Minister awaits with strained ears 
news of its other representatives. Unfortunately there is 
little room for hope. The last message received has made 
us prepare for the worst. Meantime our immediate duty 
is to organise an army and transport for the capture of 
Pekin. The blow when we strike must be swift and 
sure. Sufficient troops and guns must be massed, not 
only to place the success of the expedition beyond doubt, 
but to make it so speedy and so striking as to convince 
those leaders of the Chinese in the Central Provinces who 
are waiting upon events that China is engaged in a hope- 
less struggle, and that in refusing to join hands with the 
Empress against the ‘‘ foreigner,” they are taking the 
course which will best serve their own interests. With 
the occupation of Pekin by the Powers, a settlement of 
the affairs of China must follow, and in view of this it 
may not be inopportune to remind ourselves how China 
stands with regard to each of the Powers, and how the 
several Powers are interested as regards their engage- 
ments with one another. 

Taking the first point, we may start with the seizure 
of Kiau-chau by Germany, because it was this action that 
gave an entirely new direction to the policy of the Powers 
hitherto directed, as it had been, to the maintenance of 
the integrity of China, Leases of territory for various 
purposes now became the order of the day. Germany, 
Russia, France, and Great Britain each in turn obtained 
such leases. Italy put in a claim for a lease of Sammun 
Bay, but was not successful in her application. Of these 
leases it may be said in general terms that the lessees 
have not expressed their intention of withdrawing the 
territory they cover from the operation of the treaty 
of Tientsin, which gives ‘‘ the British Government 
and its subjects free and equal participation in all 
privileges, immunities, and advantages that may have 
been, or may be hereafter, granted by the Emperor of 
China to the Government or subjects of any other nation.” 
But, although this is the case, the privileges obtained by 
Germany as regards the province of Shantung, and the 
position claimed by Russia as regards Port Arthur, are 
distinctly in contravention of the treaty. This difficulty 
has been partially met, in the case of Germany, by an 
agreement with them under which certain territory has 
been marked off as constituting the respective spheres of 
railway concessions to the subjects of each Power. In 
addition to the expedient of leases, under cover of which 
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the Powers interested obtained certain special advantages 
in the leased territories, France, Japan, and Great Britain 
took the precaution of endeavouring to obtain from China 
an undertaking to the effect that she would not alienate 
certain provinces. This was done with the view of pre- 
venting other Powers obtaining a foothold in the districts 
where each of these Powers considers its interests to be 
superior to those of others. France obtained, according 
to the semi-official Zemps (April 13, 1898), an engagement 
on the part of China never to alienate the territories of 
the provinces contiguous to Tonkin; also an engage- 
ment never to cede to any other Power the island 
of Hainan. Japan obtained an undertaking that no 
territory in the province of Fukien should be alienated 
to any nation but Japan (No. 41, C. No. 1, 1899). 
Great Britain, in response to a request for a ‘“‘ defi- 
nite assurance” that China would never alienate any 
territory in the province adjoining the Yangtsze to any 
other Power, whether under lease, mortgage, or any other 
designation, received no such assurance as was asked for, 
but merely a statement that it was out of the question 
that territory in the Yangtsze region should be mortgaged, 
leased, or ceded to another Power. It will be seen then 
that as regards this question of ‘‘ alienation of territory ” 
both France and Japan have secured the undertaking which 
we have failed to obtain. 

In order that we may get a clear view of the position 
of each Power with regard to the territory it has leased, it 
is well to consider this part of the subject somewhat fully, 
and first to deal with the German lease of Kiau-chau, 
which was made on or about January 4, 1898, the 
treaty being signed on March 6. The territory leased 
is said to cover from 30 to 50 square kiloms. The lease 
extends for 99 years. Sovereign rights over certain terri- 
tory in the province of Shantung and in the vicinity are 
transferred to Germany, and if Kiau-chau Bay proves from 
any cause not to be suited to the purpose which the Imperial 
German Government have in view the Chinese Govern- 
ment undertake to cede another point on the coast better 
suited to the end desired, taking back the Bay of Kiau-chau. 
The reasons, it appears, which decided the German Govern- 
ment to lease Kiau-chau were that the harbour is spacious 
and the climate excellent, and that rich coalfields exist in 
the neighbourhood, while it is removed from the British 
sphere in Southern China and from the Russian sphere of 
operationsinthe North. The privileges obtained by Germany 
in Shantung may be gathered from the following extract 
from the Berliner Neueste Nachrichten, July 9, 1808 
(No. 225, China 1, 1899) : 


“Ifthe Chinese Government or individual Chinese subjects 
should at any time have plans for the development of Shan- 
tung, for the execution of which foreign capital is required, 
they shall, in the first place, apply to German capitalists for 
it. Similarly in the event of machines or other materials 
being required, German manufacturers shall, in the first 
instance, be applied to. Only when German capitalists or 
manufacturers have refused their assistance shall the Chinese 
be entitled to apply to other nations.” The above indicates 
that Germany has secured extensive privileges as regards the 
development of the Province of Shantung, such as will under 
certain circumstances entirely exclude foreign competition. 


The Russian lease of Port Arthur and Talienwan comes 
next in order, it being concluded on March 27, 1898. This 
lease is for a term of twenty-five years, to be prolonged 
still further by mutual agreement. Under it no vessel, 
war or merchant, of any nation but Russia and China is to 
be allowed access to Port Arthur. Part of Talienwan 
harbour is to be reserved for the use of Russian and 
Chinese men-of-war like Port Arthur ; the remainder is to 
be ‘fa trading port where the merchant vessels of all 
countries can freely come and go.” The construction is 
to be allowed of branches of railways in order to connect 
these ports with the main Siberian line. The provisions of 
the treaty as given are taken from a copy of the Chinese 
précis of the agreement between China and Russia, which 
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Sir Claude MacDonald states he has no doubt represents 
the sense of the original agreement. It may be mentioned 
that passports are now required for Port Arthur and 
Talienwan, and that in reply to representations that such 
a provision was against our privileges under the Treaty of 
Tientsin, Count Mouravieff replied that ‘‘ it would be impos- 
sible to dispense with passports for Port Arthur,” but that 
‘fas regarded Talienwan, passports would not be required 
when it was formally opened to trade.” The lease of 
Wei-hai-wei to Great Britain followed. This was ob- 
tained on April 2 in the same terms as Port Arthur had 
been leased to Russia—‘“‘ the lease to continue for so long 
a period as Port Arthur shall remain in the occupation of 
Russia.” The sole object of this lease as stated by the 
Government was to maintain the balance of power in the 
Gulf of Pechili, which was menaced by the Russian occu- 
pation of Port Arthur. On or about April 12 France 
followed the example set by the other Powers and 
obtained a lease of Kuangchanwau Bay as a coaling 
station. Of the details of this lease the Blue-books, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain, give no particulars. 
On June 9g, to the infinite satisfaction of all those who 
take an active interest in the position of Great Britain in 
the Far East, a convention was concluded between China 
and ourselves which, under a lease for ninety-nine years, 
gave the extension of territory to Hong Kong which had 
for many years been recognised as necessary ‘‘for the 
proper defence and protection of the Colony.” 

This terminated the demand for leases, and we can 
now deal with the agreements made between the various 
Powers with regard to their interests in China. The first 
in point of time is that between France and Great Britain, 
which is to be found in the Declaration between Great 
Britain and France with regard to the kingdom of Siam 
and other matters of January 15, 1896. Under Article 4— 


the two Governments agree that all commercial and other 
privileges and advantages conceded in the two Chinese pro- 
vinces of Yiinnan and Szechuen, in virtue of their respective 
Conventions with China of March 1, 1894, and June 20, 
1895, and all privileges and advantages of any nature which 
may in the future be conceded in these two Chinese Pro- 
vinces, either to Great Britain or France, shall, as far as rests 
with them, be extended and rendered common to both Powers 
and to their nationals and dependents, and they engage to use 
their influence and good offices with the Chinese Government 
for this purpose. 


We next come to two agreements—one between the 
German Government and ourselves, the other between 
representatives of German and of English corporations. 
This latter does not bear the imprimatur of the 
Governments of the two countries; but from the words 
employed in Inclosure 2 in No. 312, China 1, 1899, it 
would appear that it had been submitted to them and 
received their approval. Under the first agreement, 
which is contained in the form of an assurance that Sir F. 
Lascelles was authorised to give to the German Foreign 
Minister, Great Britain formally declared 


that in establishing herself at Wei-hai-wei she has no inten- 
tion of injuring or contesting the rights and interests of 
Germany in the Province of Shantung, or of creating 
difficulties for her in that Province. It is especially under- 
stood that England will not construct any railroad com- 
munication from Wei-hai-wei and the district leased there- 
with into the interior of the Province of Shantung. 


The second agreement, which was the result of meetings 
held on September 1 and 2, 1808, is, as has been men- 
tioned, in substance one between the representatives of 
the German banks interested and those of the British and 
Chinese Corporation and the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, and commences with the following 
declaration : 

It is desirable for the British and German Governments 
to agree about the sphere of interest of the two countries 
regarding the railway constructions in China, and to mutually 
support the interests of either country. 
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And it then goes on to define the respective British and 
German spheres of interest for applications for railway 
concessions in China. The British sphere of interest is 
defined as being 


“The Yangtsze Valley, subject to the connection of the 
Shantung lines to the Yangtsze at Chinkiang ; the provinces 
south of the Yangtsze ; the Province of Shansi with connec- 
tion to the Pekin-Hankow line at a point south of Chenting, 
and a connecting line to the Yangtsze Valley, crossing the 
Hoangho Valley.” The German sphere of interest is defined 
as “the Province of Shantung and the Hoangho Valley with 
connection at Tientsin and Chenting, or other point of the 
Pekin-Hankow line, in the south with connection to the 
Yangtsze at Chinkiang or Nanking. The Hoangho Valley is 
understood to be subject to the connecting lines in Shansi 
forming part of the British sphere of interest, and to the con- 
necting line to the Yangtsze Valley also belonging to the 
said sphere of interest.” To this there are a few exceptions 
which, however, are not germane to the argument. Wherever 
the term “valley” is used it means “ Flussgebiet,” the sig- 
nification of which is the districts through which streams flow 
into the Yangtsze or Hoangho. 


We now come to the agreement with regard to their 
respective railway interests in China made between Russia 
and Great Britain on April 28, 1899. This agreement 
states that : 


Great Britain and Russia, animated by a sincere desire 
to avoid in China all cause of conflict on questions where 
their interests meet, and taking into consideration the economic 
and geographical gravitation of certain parts of that Empire, 
have agreed as follows : 

1. Great Britain engages not to seek for her own account, 
or on behalf of British subjects or of others, any railway con- 
cessions to the north of the Great Wall of China, and not to 
obstruct, directly or indirectly, applications for railway con- 
cessions in that region supported by the Russian Govern- 
ment. 

2, Russia, on her part, engages not to seek for her own 
account, or on behalf of Russian subjects or of others, any 
railway concessions in the basin of the Yangtsze, and not to 
obstruct, directly or indirectly, applications for railway con- 
cessions in that region supported by the British Government. 


To this agreement certain qualifications were added, 
and it was provided that : 

The present special Agreement is naturally not to inter- 
fere in any way with the right of the Russian Government to 
support, if it thinks fit, applications of Russian subjects or 
establishments for concessions for railways which, starting 
from the main Manchurian line in a south-westerly direction, 
would traverse the region in which the Chinese line termina- 
ting at Sinminting and Newchwang is to be constructed. 


The net result as regards our position in China of these 
various agreements made by us with the different Powers 
is that with respect to what we announce to the world 
as our sphere of influence or interest, France has secured 
from us an acknowledgment of equal rights in what is 
its richest province—Szechuan, while, on the other hand, 
Germany and Russia have agreed that in that sphere of 
interest—broadly speaking, the Yangtsze region—they 
will not compete with us in railway construction. 

Only one more agreement—or, to phrase it more cor- 
rectly, attempt at an agreement—has been made. This 
was upon the initiative of the United States, which en- 
deavoured to obtain the assent of the Powers interested to 
certain proposals which, if they had been accepted by all 
the Powers concerned, would have secured the “ open 
door” for the traders ofthe world. As, however, each 
Power made its assent to these proposals conditional upon 
the assent of the other Powers interested, and this assent 
was withheld by Russia, the situation remains precisely as 
it was before the United States appeared as the advocate 
of the “open door.” But although the United States 


Minister did not succeed in the task he had set himself, 
the policy he has championed cannot but have been 
advanced by his advocacy, and it must be welcome to 
every Britisher to know that the President of the United 
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States, to quote Mr. Choate’s words, ‘‘ understands it to 
be the settled policy and purpose of Great Britain not to 
use any privileges which may be granted to it in China as 
a means of excluding any commercial rivals, and that 
freedom of trade for it in that Empire means freedom of 
trade for all the world alike.” 


TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


I 
My dear German Emperor, 
It seems to me 
But yesterday 
That we were boys together. 
II 


Time has slipped along since then, however, 

And you, dear William, 

Have become eminent 

In all departments of human endeavour ; 

For example, 

You have proved yourself 

A model husband and father, 

A breezy ruler, 

A fearless hunter, telegraphist, artist, poet, prophet, diplomatist, 
soldier, cartoonist, dramatist, zaitre de ballet, orator, and what 
not ; 

You astonished Bismarck 

By doing without him, 

You took the breath of Europe 

By getting up early one morning 

And roping-in Kiau-Chau, 

You have put new life into lése majesté 

And the divine right of kings, 

And you were the sole, true and original inventor 

Of that admirable institution 

The mailéd fist. 

So that, on the whole, my dear William, 

You have let your light shine before men 

In a thoroughly effective 

And striking manner. 


III 
And now, Willie, 
The pinch has come ; 
You are a great shouter before the peoples, 
A great breather of fire and slaughter on parade-grounds, 
And a great stroker-down of the comfortable wings of Peace. 
You know what Peace means for you, Willie— 
A beautiful army to play with, 
Beautiful industries to keep the exchequer fat, 
And in course of time, perhaps, 
A beautiful navy wherewith to scour the seas, 
As did your glorious and never-to-be-forgotten ancestors 
On your mother’s side : 
WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO 
IN CHINA, WILLIE? 


IV 


I read somewhere the other day 

That you seriously meditated a declaration of war against China, 
Willie : 

Don’t you do it, my lad ; 

It is too large an order, 

And there would be too little at the end of it— 

Too much cry and too little wool, so to speak. 


V 
No, Willie, 
The only programme for you 
Is to sit patiently in the Band, 
And blow your ophicleide 
Well in time with the several instruments of wind and percussion 
Handled by England, the United States, and—Japan. 
Do this, Willie, 
And all may yet be well. 
But go fuguing about on your own, 
Go rushing in where old hands at the game fear to tread, 
And you may find 
Your own prophecy about “the Yellow peril” 
Coming specially and peculiarly true— 
For 
Germany. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


In South Africa 


Tue day of great operations is over. The conflict is 
waged now by comparatively small bodies, and the attack 
and defence change daily like a kaleidoscope. General 
Rundle, in the Orange River Colony, continues to maintain 
his long frontage intact against the daring and swift- 
moving Boers who search every weak spot. In these 
local struggles the balance of success inclines to our side. 
Meanwhile a general envelopement is in progress which 
must end either in the capture or dispersal of De Wet’s 
force. Botha, north of the Vaal, is striving to unite with 
De Wet, but with little prospect of success. The strategic 
pressure of Buller’s force is now being felt, and Methuen, 
Hunter, and other generals make steady progress with 
the encirclement. Methuen reports the capture among 
others of Andries Wessels, one of the heads of the 
Africander Bond. General Colvile returns home, the 
reason given being that his division has been broken up 
and dispersed among the others. 

The civil organisation of Pretoria proceeds apace, and 
a notable circumstance is the volunteering of a large 
number of Australian and Canadian soldiers for civil 
employment as police and railway officials. 

Kruger remains in the hills, stubbornly holding out 
against the inevitable unconditional surrender. 


Ashanti 


Lord Selborne read to the House of Lords on Thurs- 
day a telegram, confirmatory of previous reports from 
natives, that Governor Hodgson had broken out from 
Kumasi with 600 men, leaving sufficient garrison to hold 
the town until July 15, by which date he will relieve it. 
Probably therefore the other native reports were true, that 
many were killed in breaking out, and that the Governor 
was making his way to Cape Coast by Denkera. The 
rains have continued in unusual volume, turning the roads 
into watercourses five feet deep and the woods into 
swamps. Notwithstanding these disadvantages, reinforce- 
ments have been successfully pushed forward to Bekwai, 
after some severe fighting. 


An Australian Modification 


Inquiry having been made of their Governments 
through the delegates, the six Australian Colonies are 
unanimously of opinion that Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme 
for the provisional appointment of a new Law Lord to 
represent them on the Privy Council Committee is—in- 
acceptable. Canada, the Cape, and India will accordingly 
not be consulted as to this project ; which, indeed, as we 
have said, was possibly the most jejune of important pro- 
posals yet put forward by any responsible politician in this 
generation. Fortunately, the Colonies have in this in- 
Stance refused the offer made to them, being, in effect, 
unwilling that their ultimate constitutional appeal should 
lie to a tribunal the renewal of whose members’ tenure of 
office would be at the discretion of Downing Street. With 
regard to the establishment of a permanent Supreme Court 
for the whole Empire, the Government, says Mr. Chamber- 
lain, will “ take the earliest opportunity of consulting the 
Colonies, of course including New Zealand and Canada” 
as well as Australia. The constitutions of Jamaica and 
most other settlements are, we suppose, a negligeable 
affair. But the Indian Government and, say, Sir Alfred 
Milner will conceivably have some voice in a final settle- 
ment. Meanwhile divers congratulatory cablegrams from 
local Cabinets have arrived, thanking the Colonial Secre- 
tary for the ‘‘ kind interest” he has displayed in Australian 
affairs (vide Victorian telegram). And assistance, both 
naval and military, has been offered for China by the 
Australian Colonies jointly, and in part accepted. In any 
forwarding of troops to China the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way should prove of great value as an Imperial highway. 
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THE PRIVATE AND THE HOSPITALS 


THE little redcoat looked out on the green sheet of verdure out- 
side the carriage window and sighed. ‘There’s no place like 
Kent. The Devil, the Boers, and the Jews may have South Africa 
with my full leave and permission.” 

The compartment—which was made up of a stolid parson with 
an evil-smelling pipe, a commercial traveller with a keen eye and 
sallow face, two rosy farmers, and myself—smiled with large 
expressive sympathy, and the engine-whistle gave a blast which 
seemed to say, “ Be of good cheer !” 

“ They talk of sending us to China to fight the pigtails,” con- 
tinued the little man. “ Well, I hope you won’t think me a coward 
if I say that I don’t want to go.” 

“ Been at the front ?” queried the commercial. 

“Yes, sir, with Roberts, and seen the colour of my own blood 
five times—at Kimberley, Paarderberg, Bloemfontein, and twice 
at a dirty little place they call Rondybosh. But the fightin’s 
nothin’, nothin’. The rest is hell, red-’ot hell, an’ it gets concen- 
trated when you get into field hospital.” 

“Then Burdett-Coutts——” 

“ Never met him, sir, but what my own eyes saw I’il swear to. 
One doctor to each regiment; places for fifty crowded with two 
hundred. My own chum was hit in both legs at Paarderberg. 
Explosive bullet. Saw a doctor first day ; then he didn’t see ’im 
for four days after. Gospel truth every word of it. An’ some of 
the doctors didn’t know their own business—they were afraid of 
themselves, afraid of the medecine, afraid of the C.O., afraid of 
every damned thing unless they were under fire, an’ then they were 
as plucky as the best.” 

“ What were the hospitals like?” I asked. 

“ Some of them first-class—especially when the man in charge 
wasn’t afraid of disobeying orders and usin’ up Government 
rations. The base hospitals were all right ’ceptin’ when a few 
train loads of sick an’ wounded came in, an’ then—— I want to for- 
get it all. It’s like a bad dream, an’, when I think of it, it takes 
away my appetite. Women messin’ about in every one’s way. 
Doctors that were on dooty fifteen hours in the hospital an’ then 
had to sit up all night to write their reports, an’ there were bad 
smells, an’ weariness, an’ little hell generally. England’s a five 
place.” 

The carriage assented in a half-hearted way. The farmers 
eyes were sad—perhaps they had sons at the front. But the 
parson proffered the soldier a cigar, and the commercial man 
passed him a flask. 

“It seems a mean thing to grumble when your trade is fightin’, 
but the only chance you have to grumble is when you come back. 
When the guns are boomin’ an’ you’re spread out in skirmishin’ 
order, then you can afford to be pleasant. If you pop a man off 
you smile, an’ if he pops you off—well, if you’ve any breath left you 
ask your nearest chum to give your last respects to your best girl. 
But when the battle’s over an’ you bring in the dead an’ wounded, 
then you begin to feel a bit sick, an’ it gets worse when you sit 
down to eat bully beef an’ hard biscuit, an’ drink water that’s 
half mud an’ half dead Boer. It’s been the same everywhere 
right through the campaign. Do you know why the war has hit 
us so bad? Do you know the big mistake of it all?” 

There was a moment’s silence. Every man conned over in his 
own mind the bad food of the transports, the reckless haste with 
which half-fed men were flung into battle, the invincible stupidity 
which defied scouting —and common sense. 

Then the little soldier leaned over and said impressively, “ The 
authorities seemed to think that rotten water was the natural diet 
of the British soldier. When the Boers started to poison the 
rivers by chuckin’ their dead in them it was thought too much 
trouble to send down to Capetown for a few filters. Later on 
they’d fifty times as much trouble in buryin’ the dead. The men 
died off like rotten sheep. An’ would you believe it?—it’s the 
truth an’ nothin’ but the truth—fure water was brought in from a 
spring twenty miles away for Methuen and his crowd. 1 am 
speakin’ now of the time when | was on the Modder River with 
what was left of the Highland Brigade.” 

I looked at the soldier’s pale face and dark eyes. He had 
spoken like an educated man, save for a slip in pronunciation here 
and there, and certainly his voice had the rare ring of sincerity. 

“Do you think there will be an inquiry into the blunders of 
the war?” I asked. 

“ Not a bit of it,” he said decisively. ‘If they do there'll be 
a pack of officers an’ doctors an’ noospaper men to swear that 
everythin’ was right an’ proper. Them that has any tale to tell 
won't be allowed to tell it.” 

The commercial man said a bad word, and the parson smiled 
acquiescence. C. H. 
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FINANCE 
INDUSTRIAL WARNINGS 


Tue time seems to have come when investors should look 
to the scrip in their safes with a view to weeding out 
securities which possess too much speculative risk. It 
may be that the great revival in trade has not yet run its 
course, and that the activity may continue. At the same 
time it is probable that the best has been seen. There 
are unmistakable indications the world over of a decided 
check to business. Special reasons may be adduced in 
some cases, as, for instance, in the cotton trade, which is 
affected by the Chinese troubles. Over-speculation in 
other trades has led to a check, and the high prices of 
coal and material have caused manufacturers to consider 
the necessity for a cautious policy. It is possible that 
business may thereby be placed upon a healthy footing, 
and that presently renewed signs of activity may gratify 
us. Nevertheless, the time has come to consider the 
position carefully, especially where shares in concerns 
dependent upon general trade conditions are held. 

In the first place, it may be advisable to show clearly 
what good times mean to investors in the matter of in- 
creasing dividends. The following table is intended to 
show at a glance the progress that has been made in 
leading industrials and trusts occupied in various fields, 
progress probably justifying an advance in capital value. 
The tendency is, however, to capitalise on market 
estimates, much as though there were no such things as 
trade cycles, and dividends earned in good times would be 
maintained for ever. 


Dividends per cent. 





1889 1890 1804 1895 1808 1899. 
Babcock & Wilcox... i ese we ee |) ee ee 
Bolckow Vaughan ... el ees ee es | ee ere. fer 
Cunard Steamship ... el: ats S- a we bee 
Debenture Corporation ... 10 .. 10 .. § 5 7 we 6 
Leyland & Co. sé ee ee 4 6 6+ 
Rhymney Iron and Coal ... 3. ... 3 2\ I I 53 

* Plus bonus. + Plus rights. 


Of course it is easy to adduce cases, chiefly where 
specialties are concerned, such as the great firm of Coats, 
where extraordinary progress has continued unchecked. 
Our object is merely to show that where special trade 
causes are at work, as, for instance, in the coal, iron, 
and shipping branches of industry, that there is a vast 
difference very often in earning power in bad times and 
good. 

In nearly every branch of trade it is probable that the 
high-water mark of dividends will be reached with the 
present year’s results. Iron and coal companies have had 
the most prosperous period probably recorded. The ship- 
ping trade has been aided by the war, and the consequent 
enormous demands upon transport. In this latter respect, 
the great growth of new shipping has been unable conse- 
quently to show its full effects. From our textile centres 
come statements of declining business. Our leading com- 
mercial men are taking by no means so hopeful a view of 
the future. For instance, Sir Christopher Furness was 
uttering warnings the other day, and although these 
would have been better timed had they been before the 
flotation of some of his recent company ventures, they are 
nevertheless useful. 

As prices of industrials are now decidedly high, it may 
be advantageous, therefore, for investors to consider the ad- 
visability of realising in the course of the next few months. 
There is an additional reason for adopting this course. 
Thanks to the demands upon the monetary resources of the 
world, gilt-edged securities, and those which are much 
akin to the group, are offering a comparatively high rate 
of interest. New applicants for aid, who are offering un- 
doubted security, are unable to obtain the requisite accom- 
modation except at a higher yield to investors. We have 
seen this lately more especially in the various Corporation 
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and Colonial loans. The comparative stringency of the 
money market and the large number of would-be 
borrowers of the better class will tend to keep the market 
for more or less gilt-edged securities favourable to in- 
vestors for some months to come. But as the slackening 
in trade leads manufacturers, and others who have large 
profits, to look for fields of investment, we shall have the 
usual tendency for interest yield to lessen and capital 
value of existing loans to increase. Those, therefore, 
who have big profits on industrials would apparently be 
well advised to be critical as to the outlook and to con. 
sider the advisability of transferring their capital to fields 
of investment which promise better for the future. With 
declining trade, the industrial investments will offer less 
in the way of dividends and will consequently speedily 
show a falling off in capital value. On the other hand, 
that is the period when the better investment securities 
show a tendency to advance. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


The Slump 


For the first time for several months past, indeed since the period 
of disasters in South Africa, we have had a genuine feeling of 
concern in the Stock markets as a whole, and a heavy fall in prices 
all along the list. Ostensibly, China has been the cause, but in 
reality the fall is due to the marked weakness of the Berlin bourse. 
As we have pointed out several times during the past few months, 
Berlin has been a constant danger to the Stock markets. The 
financial position at that centre is serious, due in great measure to 
industrial over-speculation. The difficulties of the end of the half- 
year were surmounted, thanks to the large amount of gold sent 
from this country and the United States. Unfortunately, the posi- 
tion was so weak that the natural weakness which followed the 
bad news from China and the New York shipping disaster was 
increased by the threatening difficulties, and pressure to sell 
leading International and mining securities was the result. Although 
the present troubles may be overcome, we must fear that with the 
decline in the manufacturing industries and the severe break in 
iron Germany will be a source of danger, and that more will be 
heard from Berlin before the year is out. 


Bank Dividends 


The period of bank dividends has come round, and so far, 
certainly, the results declared have been very satisfactory. The 
British banks have, however, had circumstances very much in 
their favour. The activity of trade has meant business for the 
banks, and the margin between the rates exacted for accommoda- 
tion and the rate allowed on deposits has worked out favourably 
when compared with the profits of a year or two ago. Another 
point in favour of the banks is, of course, the fact that they always 
have a large proportion of funds upon which they allow no interest 
to depositors. But credit must be given to the banking authorities 
for having done so well during a period when great caution was 
necessary, owing to the uncertainties of the money market, 
and especially the difficulties in connection with dealing in bills. 
In the circumstances the results are highly satisfactory, although 
no more so than we expected when we drew the attention of our 
readers to the results likely to be achieved and advised support 
of bank shares. Dividends of the leading institutions continue 
progressive, and not merely so, but the sums placed to reserve 
and other funds are usually substantially increased. One point is 
specially satisfactory. Whereas in Germany and elsewhere the 
industrial activity and over-speculation have involved the banks in 
an extremely unsatisfactory position, not a breath of suspicion or 
a word denoting uneasiness have been noticeable here. Our 
banking methods continue sound and beyond reproach. 

In the following table we show the results achieved by those 
leading banks which have declared their dividends, and on the 
basis of the present market price and the dividends of the last 
two half-years we work out the yield per cent. on the shares : 


Dividends per cent. per annum. 
1898. 1 s 1 
First Second First Second First Market Yield 
Half. Ha'f. Half. Half. Half, Prices £ 5. @ 
Capital and Counties .. so 86 ca 0B. v0 oo 86 .. 28 of @ wh § 
London and South-Western .. 14 +» 16 «+. 15 «2 19 of 1 4 2 6 
London City and Midland .. 18 «. 18 «. 17 «© 10 ws 2 iment ee 
London and Westminster so SE oo TE ee Os WE 8 oo 638 «2 419 SS 
London Joint Stock .. so BD se BO oe BE co 88 oc Bf v2 BF oo Gee ® 
Union of London - oo 286 .. 27/0 oe 88,6 oe 88,6 «o 28,6 .. 30h «0 4 84 
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Chinese Securities 


We drew attention last week to the inducements offered to 
those possessed of capital anda little pluck to take advantage of the 
present difficulties to purchase Chinese securities. The chief loans 
listed here are six in number. There is the Silver loan, bearing 
interest at 7 per cent., payable in silver at Shanghai. There are 
6 per cent. gold bonds of the denomination of £100 or £500 each ; 
a second issue of similar bonds ; an issue of 4 per cent. bonds of 
£19 155. 6d. each, interest payable in gold and finally guaranteed 
by the Russian Government; an issue of 5 per cent. bonds, 
interest payable in gold, and of the denomination of £25 and £50 
as well as in higher sums. There is also a gold issue of 4} per 
cent. in bonds of similar denomination. All these loans have as 
security the income of the Imperial Maritime Customs, that is, the 
Customs’ duties of the Treaty Ports. Finally there is the 5 per 
cent. Railway Loan, guaranteed by the Chinese Government and 
a fresh charge upon the Pekin-Sinminting railways, the latter 
being an agreement with the British Government. 

Last week we pointed out the satisfactory nature of the 
‘Customs’ security upon which the first five loans are based, and 
gave our reasons for the strong assertions then made. We now 
repeat that the “slump” should undoubtedly be the occasion for 
the purchase of the best-secured Chinese issues, which will one day 
stand at a considerably high level. In the following table we 
show the present price of the various issues, point out the highest 
and lowest points touched in previous years, and the highest of 
this year, and on the basis of the current quotations calculate the 
yield per cent. 


1898 1899 Yield per 

oe, —_ — 1909 Pres. Cent. 
H. L. H, L. H. Price £ s. a. 
6 percent. Gold... 109} 103 109 104 105 94 6 7 8 
5 percent. Gold ... 102} 94} 101? o4f 102 81,6 8 4 
4} percent. Gold .., 893 83 88i 83 2 a oe 


The highest points mentioned are, we may say, far below the 
best of previous years. But the great fall from the best points 
touched in 1900 has rendered the issues ridiculously cheap, con- 
sidering the security offered. Should there be any further set- 
back owing to more serious news from China, investors would be 
missing a great opportunity if they ignored the above issues. 


Westralians 


We have all along warned the public of the nature of the recent 
rise in Westralians. It was purely a professional move, with very 
little power behind it, and in the case of the Globe Finance group 
with ulterior objects. The rise fizzled, and the fall has been fairly 
sharp. That is satisfactory, for matters were going too fast. 
Generally speaking, the worst has been seen. More capital has 
deen brought into the market lately, and several syndicates have 
been at work. We persistently declined to believe the startling 
rumours afloat at the end of May, and counselled holders to stick 
to their shares. We are happy to think that the tactics of the 
wreckers of the market, and their virtual allies, the financial groups 
concerned, were frustrated. 

The shares which we have mentioned as likely to rise have 
duly risen. But the public must not rush into the market and 
buy shares at fancy prices. The reaction affords an opportunity 
to secure such shares as those mentioned in our article last 
week. Ivanhoes, Boulder Perseverance, Brownhills, Lake Views, 
Great Boulders, Kalgurlis, South Kalgurlis, and Sons of Gwalia 
are all sound purchases. So, among the lesser known and more 
speculative shares, are Associated Northern Blocks, Cosmopolitans, 
Bellevues, East Murchison Uniteds, and Burbank’s Birthday Gifts, 
and as speculations Kalgurlie Mints and Iron Kings and Boulder 
Main Reefs offer good chances. 


Kaffirs 


The depression has spread to the Kaffir Market, much to the 
satisfaction of the financial houses, which regard the lower level as 
the more useful one from which to encourage a rise during which 
they shall unload their holdings on the British public. It is 
curious how, despite the general weakness, the market believes in 
the probability of a Kaffir “boom.” They talk confidently of 
August as the month for it, and refer to’95 as a precedent. Cer- 
tainly more unlikely things have happened. By next month we 
shall know how the mines fare, the tide of the returning mine 
population will have set in, and speculation will probably be the 
rule at Johannesburg and Cape Town. Once there is a suspicion 
of Cape buying the rise must follow. 

Naturally the first results of activity will be to put the leading 
gold producers up to their full value or beyond it. We can cal- 
culate the worth of these leading shares to a nicety, allowing for 
expectations of life of the mine, redemption of capital and sub- 
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stantial dividends meanwhile. It may be advantageous, therefore, 
to give a list of shares in the great producing mines which offer 
chances of a substantial advance of, say, 20 per cent. of their 
present value, without the price being badly inflated. Among such 
shares we should include Bonanzas, Ferreiras, Geldenhuis Estates, 
Henry Nourse, Primroses and Salisburys. Of the higher priced 
deep levels we should select Rose Deep, Glen Deep, Ferreira 
Deep, Villages, and Robinson Deep. 


Assurance 


An excellent record is again forthcoming from the Norwich 
Union Life Office. New assurances again in excess of any previous 
year emphasise the vitality of the office. A considerable increase 
in the total premium income accompanied by a decrease in expen- 
diture of £35,505 is another satisfactory point, and the office has 
been fortunate in the matter of claims. The office made the 
biggest addition to its assurance funds in its history. Further, the 
ratio of expense to the premium income has declined further, to 
13'4 per cent., and this in spite of the large accession of new 
business, which is always costly. An admirable report. 

We trust that there are not many offices which do business in 
a similar fashion to the Northern Accident. That office has 
recently issued a “Volunteer Insurance” policy, but declines to 
accept offers except upon the understanding that no one may 
assure elsewhere without permission. We trust that the directors 
will speedily reconsider their ill-advised resolution, for such a con- 
dition at this time of day is ridiculous. 


Brazilians 


The rapid advance in Brazilian exchange has already been 
reflected by the improvement in the quotations for the various 
railway issues, and had it not been for the worry in the markets, 
consequent upon political and monetary difficulties, the improve- 
ment would have been even more pronounced. In fact, the 
attention of investors may well be turned to the Brazilian group as 
awhole. Traffic receipts are not unfavourable, and with the rise 
in exchange the companies should do very well indeed. More- 
over, there are indications that the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment is meeting with success, and the hope that a risein exchange will 
be maintained. The Budget statements are satisfactory, although, 
of course, the question of the surplus depends largely upon the 
maintenance of the rise in the value of the milreis. We have, too, 
to remember that the Government have declared their ability to 
meet the interest indebtedness of the country when the moratorium 
expires. There are thus factors making for an improvement in 
Brazilians as a whole, and certainly some of the railway issues, 
notably Leopoldinas, San Paulos, and Recifé and San Franciscos, 
and Bahia and San Franciscos, show promise of advancing. The 
yield on the railway issues is, of course, fairly high in most cases, 
and as a rule prices are much below the best points ruling during 
the last eighteen months. 


Notes and News 


There is quite a respectable controversy brewing on the subject of the 
Central Canada Chamber of Mines, an association which certainly does 
not intend the region with which it is concerned to be neglected for want of 
fulsome eulogy. The concern has been sharply criticised in several English 
journals, and has apparently not been ignored even in Canada. Certainly 
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the extravagant paragraphs which have reached this country through the 
Chamber render caution necessary on the part of investors. The Chamber 
now professes to be a “‘ statistical” body. By all means let them stick to 
statistics and give us the signed reports of accredited experts. 

The directors of the London, City and Midland Bank, Limited, 
re >ort that the profits for the half-year ending June 30 last, including the 
bi'ance brought/forward, amount to £468,417, and announce an interim 
div:dend at the rate of 18 per (cent. per annum, free of income-tax, 
amounting to £198,216 ; placing £30,cco to the Bank Premises Account, 
% 5,000 to Officers’ Pension Fund, and canying forward £235,201. The 
div.dend for the corresponding pericd Jast year was at the rate of 17 per 
c2it. per annum, with £30,coo}to Bank Premises, £5,0c0 to Officers’ 
Pension Fund, and £181,259 carried forward. 

The Queensland Government has very bad luck in issuing its 3 per 
cent. loan, at a minimum of 94 per cent., at a moment when the markets 
are in a condition of great nervousness. A day or two ago a considerable 
portion of the loan was sold locally at 97 per cent., but the price of the 
old Thrzes has fallen here to 95 The security is excellent, especially 
considering the Lord Chancellor's action in respect to widening the 
trustees’ investment powers. But itlis improbable that the loan will be 
floated at much over its minimum. It seems an excellent opportunity for 
the public to send in tenders for the loan, and we should suggest that 
anything between £94 and 94} will receive favourable allotments. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MISSIONARY QUESTION 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


I AM loth to pass unnoticed the appeal of “B.,” but it is 
obviously impossible to deal fully with the question he puts to me 
in a letter necessarily brief. The object of our missionaries is not, 
of course, “to establish a {Church of sEngland in China,” but to 
make converts to the Catholic faith. Whether this or that form of 
religious belief is adopted as the national religion by a State is 
purely a matter for the State to decide. And “B.” is mistaken in 
calling the Queen “the Supreme Head” of the English Church. 
That rather sacrilegious title was adopted by Henry VIII., despite 
the protests of Convocation,‘in the Supremacy Act of 1534. But 
the Act was repealed; nineteen? years later, and never revived. 
Elizabeth in the Act of 1559 was content to be called the 
“ Supreme Governor of the Church,” and her Injunctions define 
and limit that title: “ Her Majesty neither doth nor will challenge 
any authority other than I under God to have the sovereignty and 
rule over all manner of persons born within these her realms. . . 
so as no other foreign power shall or ought to have any superiority 
over them.” CLERICUS, 


To the Editor of THE OvuTLOOK 


Your correspondent “ B.” will probably get no answer from 
“ Clericus,” but Laicus has’pleasure in making this promise: — 

If “ B.” will tell him where he can find a self-governing branch 
of the world-wide organisation whose headquarters are in Rome, 
Laicus will tell him .when the S.P.G. is going to found an 
Anglican Church of China with the Son of Heaven as its Supreme 
Head, as Queen Victoria in England is [not, though Queen Mary 
the First was]. 

Your correspondent is probably a subject of the Roman 
Obedience, and I would now ask him seriously whether these 
cheap sneers at his fellow-Christians are really worth making, and 
whether he thinks his fellow Roman Catholics would sympathise 
with him? Anglican missionaries, from Henry Martyn to the two 
young priests of St. Boniface, Warminster, who gave up their lives 
the other day, go out to preach the Gospel, as all decent Christians 
feel Roman ones do also. We may have to give and take keen 
thrusts in defending our several positions ; but at such a time as 
this in China, where all are in a common peril, a common 
Christian feeling should put smart writing out of court. 

LaiIcus ANGLICANUS, 
To the Editor of Tusk OvriooK 
_Is it not high time to ask the question seriously, “Should 
missionary methods be allowed ?” 

To take a concrete instance ; the Chinee has his own religion, 

his own customs, his own moral ideas, just as much as the 
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missionary. And if there is anything you can do to make certain 
of antagonism, it is to interfere with the religion and social custom 

ofarace. The missionary does more than this. He deliberately 
creates a gulf between the closest friends and relations; he does 
his level best to upset the religion, customs, morals, and general 
mode of conduct of the people he goes to help. To state the 
matter broadly, but without exaggeration, he attempts a revolu- 
tion without knowing or realising what he is about. I say dis. 
tinctly, he absolutely hinders progress. Commerce, left to itself, 
would follow a natural course of development; the missionary 
could not possibly do better than he does to thwart this develop- 
ment ; for wherever he goes, he arouses a spirit of suspicion and 
antagonism. 

He might do worse than reflect upon the results of his work in 
China. He has lit a revolution ; he has saved hundreds of converts. 
from a visionary fate, and condemned them to a most terribly rea} 
one ; he has put back the clock in the East. And if his tenets are 
true, for the few hundreds he has saved he has caused the 
slaughter of thousands who were not ; more, he has stopped his. 
work for an indefinite time. What more can he do? One thing 
only ; forsake his victims for the shelter of the nearest gunboat. 

Edinburgh. W. J. TYNDALL, 


[But if it comes to a question of responsibility for the present 
upheaval in China, surely, as we said the other day, the first re- 
sponsibility must rest not with the self-sacrificing, self-denying 
missionary, but with the Foreign Ministers of Christendom, who 
in their craving for lands and leases and usufructs exploit even 
the single-minded preacher of the Gospel.—ED. ] 


THE NAVY—‘‘A FOOL’S PARADISE” 
Zo the Editor of TAR OUTLOOK 


It must be a disappointment to all friends of the Navy that Mr. 
Arnold White’s leading article with the above title in the current 
Journal of the Navy League should have attracted so little atten- 
tion. Written in short sharp sentences that remind one of corditic 
discharges, and circulated apparently in advance to the Press, it 
should surely have arrested the public ear. The writer confesses 
that he possesses “no knowledge whatever of naval affairs.” Can 
it be that the “Man in the Street,” to whom the Navy League 
appeals by flaring posters and flesh-creeping, if misleading, state- 
ments, does not share this profound ignorance, and has been 
wondering why this association, which has so many “ experts” at 
its command, should have given such great prominence to views 
which lack authority and are merely picturesque ? 

The truth about the Navy, in so far as it can be gleaned from 
Mr. White’s “leader,” is that (2) we have not sufficient ships of 
any class; (4) we are not “ready at sea”; (c) “there is no 
Channel Squadron”; and (@) we have not the necessary fleet 
accessories. On the other side of the ledger it is claimed that 
there should be “spare admirals” (why not have them stout and 
hearty as in the good old days?) and “spare captains.” Possibly 
Mr. White is not, however, referring to the physical condition of 
these desired officers, and means that we require more than we 
have at present. May I point out that more than a dozen flag- 
officers and about twice as many captains are unemployed, and 
would, no doubt, many of them, be grateful to Mr. White for any 
reform whereby they could be put on full-pay, not to mention 
nearly 200 retired admirals and over 300 captains, most of them 
in the prime of life, who, though on the retired list, would be 
available. Can it be that they are not “spare” enough? 

As to the deficiencies in the matters of ma/ériel, Mr. White 
claims : 

“Our fleets require floating machine and repairing shops, 
swift colliers with hatches cut to fit battleships and cruisers 
of one class, hospital ships, refrigerating vessels, store, 
restaurant, water condensing, and laundry ships. These 
things should be ready now. They are not ready.” 


Picture all these attendant vessels, including a model laundry 
and a restaurant, trailing out in the rear of a fleet going into 
action, with a naval squadron to guard them from attack as the 
convoys in South Africa have had to be protected, and it will be 
admitted that, if the mobility of a squadron and its fighting 
efficiency is to be thus weakened, the scheme of comfort for our 
sailors afloat should be more complete. The smaller vessels of 
the Navy have no chaplains ; why should not a floating church be 
included in this perfect squadron? Then, again, why should not 
other ships, passenger ships would do, be fitted up by the Admiralty 
to enable Jack’s “lady friends” to see him at the stern work of 
war? Some Americans claim that it was the girl behind the man 
behind the gun who beat the Spaniards. A convalescent ship for 
men recovering from slight wounds during a lengthy blockade 
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should also be included. But the most serious flaw in Mr. 
White’s scheme is that there will be no ship for the accommoda- 
tion of Navy League experts who have “no knowledge whatever 
of naval affairs,’ and like Mr. White merely claim to understand 
“« simple arithmetic ”—to say nothing of the League’s sandwich- 
men. If these gentlemen are not present, how will the public know 
the real truth about the Navy in the next war? 
WHITE ENSIGN, 


BRITAIN AND HER FOREIGN CRITICS 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 
Without wishing to enter into a controversy, perhaps I may be 
allowed to say that the opinions you quote from my article in the 
Fortnightly Review as specially mine were clearly quoted by me 
as those of foreign military observers.— Yours faithfully, 
South Hampstead. KARL BLIND. 


[In quoting from Dr. Karl Blind’s article we said “ foreigners 
may infer”; it would have been more accurate to say that in Dr. 
Karl Blind’s opinion “foreigners do infer” that, in a word, we are 
a very fatuous and even cowardly race. Moreover, we “shock the 
conscience of the civilised world,” so that “ the friends of England 
abroad are angered and sad at heart.” Would it not be more 
to the point if, before permitting this shock to conscience, our 
“friends ” studied the facts of the South African situation as Con- 
tinental newspapers and, we must add, Dr. Karl Blind’s article 
prove that they have not yet done ?—Ep.} 


“THE REAL HOSPITAL NURSE” 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OuTLOOK 


I have just seen a letter purporting to come from a Sister in 
this hospital dated March 17. It is exceedingly misleading in 
many points; but what I particularly take exception to is the 
account of our food, as our Superintending Sister of the Army 
Nursing Service is a wonderful manager, and we have had most 
remarkably good food. When we first came up it was certainly 
nearly impossible to get fresh milk, and vegetables are a difficulty, 
but still nearly every day we have potatoes and generally one 
other fresh vegetable, fresh beef and mutton every day, and bacon 
for breakfast, varied by eggs (these rarely), kidneys and cold ham, 
jam and puddings in variety for luncheon and dinner. In fact, I 
never expected to live half so well on active service. Tinned foods 
we seldom see. In justice to the excellent management of the 
Army N. S. Sister in charge, I should be very glad if you could 
see your way to publish this letter. 

No. 6 General Hospital, Nauuwpoort, 
South Africa, June 7. 


M. F. LIGHTFOOT, 
A. N.S. R. 


[The letter from the Nauuwpoort hospital to which our corre- 
spondent takes exception was, as he says, dated March 17. “ We 
get fresh mutton,” said the “ real hospital nurse” (as we ventured 
to call the writer of the letter), “or something that looks like 
mutton, though without any flavour in particular. The rest of our 
food is tinned stuff. I would give a good deal for a little fresh 
milk to make a decent cup of tea.” Our correspondent says this 
is not so on June 7. That is quite likely, but in no way a contra- 
diction of the facts recorded in the letter of March 17,—ED.] 


“BY WAY OF A JOKE” 
Zo the Editor of THz OuTLOOK 


Mr. Murison’s letter reminds me of a choice selection of 
renderings culled from boys’ papers during past years. Thus 
odora canum vis, “a strong smell of dog”; corpus deposuit 
magno feretro, “he dropt the body with a great dam” ; 6 yeypaga 
y¢ypapa, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem!” Do you want more? 

SCHOOLMASTER. 


Zo the Editor of Tuk OuTLooK 


Why, certainly. Odzter dicta, he said he was dead; Dulce 
decorum est pro patrid mori, sweetness and propriety is death to 
a country ; Mens agitat molem, use your brain and it will soften. 
A foreign language must not be tackled inadvisedly and in- 
discreetly. A Scotsman’s wife, even if English, ought to be an 
authority in the matter of translation for the benefit of the 
Sassenach, but when she ventures on rendering “ What’s a’ the 
Steer, kimmer?” by the easy equivalent ‘‘What’s come over the 
old bullock?” there is assuredly evidence of defect in marital 
training. Indeed, she hardly came off better than the mere 
Cockney who said that it was a very nice song, but somewhat too 
lugubrious, considering the smallness of the sum at issue, after 
listening to “ Wae's me for Prince Charlie,” the refrain having 
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penetrated his understanding in the guise of “Where’s my four- 

pence, Charlie?” So old stories die hard. The history books do 

make mention of a groat and a Charles, not altogether unconnected 

with Scots affairs. A. R. URQUHART. 
Murray House, Perth. 


To the Editor of Tuk OuTLoox 


“*To be exact’ three writers tried, 
Each one his war note sounded, 
And now, alas ! we only see 
Confusion worse confounded ! 


My recollection of the dog story is that the animal showed 
himself up in a truly characteristic canine light. 

In order that no one may come afier me to correct my story, I 
give full particulars. On p. 26 of the 1888 edition of Smith’s 
“Principia,” paragraph C, Ex. 10, we read: “Aquile vis maxima 
est.” This was rendered by a maiden to whom I was imparting 
the rudiments, “ The life of the eagle is best.” 

Cardiff. 


To the Editor of Tuk OvTLook 


None of your correspondents appears to have mentioned 
“strange but true” as a translation of “vere novo”; but before 
this correspondence appeared in your columns I had never heard 
the other mistranslations quoted in your columns. 

I remember “Custos ovium pinguium” being translated at 
school as “the guardian of the soft eggs.” The mistranslator is 
now lying below six feet of ground somewhere between Kimberley 
and Bloemfontein. 

Do any of your readers know that the correct rendering of 
“Cave canem” is “ Beware, I may sing”? “Arma virumque 
cano” is, of course, “Arms and poison for a dog.” H. 

Manchester. 


HUMOURS OF THE BOOK TRADE 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Herewith find additional amusing queer demands of customers 
for 
Smashum and Markham (Exchange and Mart). 
Christian Job (Christian Globe). 
Bradawl (Bradshaw). 
Lazy Minute (Spare Moments). 
A Terrible Bed (Double Thread). 
B. and S. (Pick-Me-Up). 


Your correspondents will also confirm the fact that such queer 
mistakes are not made absolutely by illiterate people. 
Ipswich, J. SYDNEY PINK, 


‘*FLAUNTING SUMMER” 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


This morning, having photographed a briar-rose bush now in 
bloom in our hedge, to illustrate the couplet— 


“ Flaunting Summer when she throws 
Her soul into the briar-rose,” 


I came in to glance through THE OUTLOOK. Therein I was 

much interested to find this expressive adjective “ flaunting ” 

attributed to Wordsworth. I have many times thought of the 

couplet as being as good a description of summer as anything in 

the English language. MorRRIS HUDSON. 
The Hermitage, Guildford : July 1. 


[The stanza from which the couplet is taken 1s from “ The 
Brownie’s Cell,” and runs as follows : 


“ Spring finds not here a melancholy breast 
When she applies her annual test 
To dead and living, when her breath 
Quickens, as now, the withered heath,— 
Nor flaunting Summer—when he throws 
His soul into the briar-rose, 
Or calls the lily from her sleep 
Prolonged beneath the bordered deep.”—ED.] 
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NORTH-EAST ST. PAUL’S 


A pay of true summer enfolds London. Over the City 
stretches a sky of mountain-blue, flecked only by a fleece 
or two from some celestial sheep-shearing. The warmth 
is bright, keen, life-giving; the air a very beatitude. 
Here is Ave Mary Lane, and Credo Lane, and Amen 
Corner, and Pater Noster Row. Where are we? The 
warehouses seem abodes of peace; the shops, shady re- 
sorts of amiable gossip; and that acre of garden and 
greenery within the railings by the north-east of St. Paul’s, 
a saint’s pleasance. Care and the daily wage have taken 
flight. The warehouse girls, light-bodiced, white- 
aproned, troop along babbling, as to a hay-making. The 
message-boy whistles—softly. The passing water-cart 
jets forth rills that glitter and sing as sweetly as a wood- 
land stream ; and, as I live, the man with the reins is 
humming, ‘‘ The squire’s son loved a pretty lass.” Yea, 
the very rustic tune, with its ancient jump into the un- 
related minor. Doubtless, in fancy, he once more drives 
his team afield. And the water spouting forth of the 
cart-tail, that heard the song last as it ran through an 
Oxfordshire meadow, leaps more gaily at the memory. 

Turn we into St. Paul’s garden. Pigeons, people, a 
mass of trim greenery, paths that would fain wind, 
corners that would be bowers, the uplifting cathedral wall, 
the deep blue sky—oh, so blue, and a policeman. The 
awe of the towering architecture shifts to the policeman. 
Tall, removed, impressive, he stands like fate, seeming to 
have no concern with us unless we do wrong. When he 
turns his head it is for nothing; he looks at nothing and 
at nobody ; yet he knows he is being looked at. A boy 
steps on to the path and produces a paper bag. Instantly 
down flutter a crowd of nodding pigeons. A board begs 
the public not to feed the pigeons on the grass. The boy 
sets his foot on the board and throws crumbs from his 
paper bag over the grass, and the plump pigeons peck 
with well-feigned excitement. Round comes the police- 
man’s gaze ; it falls on the group, pauses an instant, and 
passes on. The sun shines; the place is beautiful. 
What is the policeman looking at so distantly, so ab- 
stractedly ? 

The plump pigeons cuddle bosom-deep in the grass, 
the green grass, the golden grass, grass of summer suns 
like this now kindling its life and beauty. And the 
pigeons—grey-white, blue-grey—brood, coo, and nestle 
in it, flit about it, and make love under the speckled 
laurels. They come down from the Cathedral for the City 
dinner-hour ; from behind St. Peter on the balustrade, 
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from the great clock with its creaking machinery, from 
the dome with its Te Deums, they come these ecclesiastical 
pigeons—grey-white, blue-grey—to peck crumbs in the 
green-gold grass from the humans on the seats. 

And the humans? They come from making history 
to feed and watch the pigeons, and rest. From history 
urban, suburban, domestic, personal, to sit here by 
St. Paul’s amid much book and chronicle history; of 
which, most wisely, they wot not at all. Most days it is 
but sitting on a seat, resting and eating in an interval of 
labour. To-day it is something more, under the sun, 
Not one of them seems to know another. They dream in 
city silence, watching the sunlight, the pigeons, and the 
policeman. They are gazing on beautiful things, which 
are working in the mind of the warehouseman, the 
young clerk, the old clerk, the nought-at-all, the 
grey-clad woman. Much work and little wage have 
taught them silence and thought, and they sit silent as 
the stone apostle on the high balustrade; all still as souls 
surprised by heaven, save the message-boy who feeds the 
pigeons. Outside on the pathway there are glimpses and 
echoes of the laughing, arm-in-arm girls, white-bodiced, 
light-aproned. They are seen through the heavy iron 
railing, they and others, mostly women, who crowd the 
pathway, and reck nought of this acre of peace and green, 
gold, sunlit beauty. These go home and say: ‘‘ Whata 
lovely day it has been!” and have supper and go to sleep. 
The poor clerks and the grey-clad woman sit inside here 
watching the young sycamore waving its leaves against 
the carved stone fruits on the Cathedral walls, and the 
pigeons crushing the golden grass with their blue-grey 
breasts. The policeman stands motionless against the 
Grecian vase ringed about with geraniums and lobelia, 
looking out on something far away like the longing lion in 
the Regent’s Park ; like fate turned to forgetfulness by 
beauty. 

Boom! It is the great bell of St. Paul’s in the relent- 
less machine-bowels of the western tower. Let fate stand 
still as it may, in beauty or in pity, machine-time goes on. 
It is one o’ the clock: ‘¢empus fugit; memento mori. 
There is movement among the humans on the seats. 
Some twenty of them rise and shuffle away with wan, 
hapless, worldly faces. Those that remain shift about 
uneasily, and strive to watch the pigeons. It is as if 
Satan had surreptitiously climbed the dream-piled steeps 
of heaven and over its walls suddenly bellowed : Time! 
And the policeman? The policeman is gone. Oh fate, 
oh time! And some happy idler, lazing in the fields 
beyond Hampstead, lifts his head at the deep far-borne 
boom of the great bell of St. Paul's. ‘‘One o’clock,” he 
mutters, and sinks back in the grass. 

W. L. Watson. 


‘*MUSICAL JUMBOISM”’ 


At Covent Garden water-nixies, dwarfs, giants, dragons, 
gods, and heroes have once more contended for a golden 
ring. Once more the Wagnerite, envying the happy 
*bus-horse whose stall does not lack a manger, has dined 
off sandwiches and lager and, through the difference 
between Greenwich and Walhall time, has passed from 
the blaze of a London afternoon straight into the chill 
Dusk of the Gods. The spotted snake has writhed and 
winked, one of the ravens has been kicked into the wings 
by a chorus man, and the anvil has again been cleft in 
twain by Siegfried’s wonderful sword—or, rather, has 
fallen down in two pieces in obedience to Mime’s overt 
jerking of a shameless bit of string. We have had a noble 
Wotan in Herr Van Rooy and a very tolerable one in 
Herr Bertram ; a deplorable Siegfried in Herr Slezak, and 
a much better, though not a fine one, in Herr Krauss; 
and a manly Briinnhilde in Frau Gulbranson, who has not 
only sung well and acted intelligently, but has made it 
possible for us to know Fraulein Ternina’s Sieglinde, and 
thus to learn still more of this incomparable artist’s power. 
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But at the time of writing 1 am peeping through the 
Ring’s yellow circlet past Walhall to another palace, a hall 
of crystal out Sydenham way, whither more people lately 
went in one week to hear Handel than have been to hear 
Wagner in five whole Covent Garden seasons. It was at 
“Siegfried” (though ‘‘ Orfeo” perhaps had been more 
fitting) that I was constrained to this backward look. A 
fellow-critic, who had hailed me pleasantly as a booby, 
explained that so engaging a pet name was mine and his 
and our brethren’s by grace of a Sunday newspaper (a 
twopenny one, not a nasty, common penny one), which 
had affixed it to all those critics (even the threepenny 
and sixpenny ones) who write down the Handel Festival 
as inartistic in idea. 

Now the Handel Festival, useless and even noxious in 
respect of musical progress, at least serves to divide the 
sheep from the goats—the critics who are boobies from 
the critics who are something else—and this year it has 
done its work as well as ever. One booby, for instance, 
has dubbed the cult of the Sydenham Four Thousand and 
Four ‘‘ Jumboism,” and to him retorts Mr. Joseph Bennett 
in the Telegraph : 

Four thousand performers are certainly an exceptional 
number, but they make no greater assault upon the ear than 
do the few hundreds engaged in an ordinary festival concert- 
room. Surely the vast spaces and the structural character of 
the Crystal Palace should be taken into account; but this is 
precisely what objectors never act upon. They declare that 
4,000 performers equal Jumboism. So they would if that 
number could be crammed into Exeter Hall. Circumstances 
alter cases. 


It must be admitted that the notion of a Handel 
Festival in Exeter Hall is distinctly a good one. As I 
showed the other week, the Festival is the mould upon a 
hieratic tradition, not the bloom on a living growth. It 
is advertised as a musical event when really it is a 
religious event in which a musical, rather than a cere- 
monial or rhetorical, channel receives the outflow of 
devotion. It is a belated May Meeting, and Exeter Hall 
is its own place. Without flippancy, I really think there 
isa great deal in somebody’s contention that an editor 
should not send his musical critic to the Handel Festival, 
but leave it to the man who does his News of the Churches 
or Ecclesiastical Intelligence. At present what should be 
cultivated as the musical means of devotion fails through 
being pursued as a musical end. Exeter Hall would be a 
good half-way house to something better. Bach’s is an 
unattractive and even repellent name to the crowd, just as 
Handel’s is a name to conjure with; yet St. Paul's is 
crowded whenever Holy Week comes round for Bach’s 
Passion, and it could be packed a dozen times a year for 
services of Handel oratorio quite too fine for Exeter Hall, 
and devout enough to lure even the shade of St. Philip 
Neri, pious founder of oratorio, into Protestant walls. 
Mr. Bennett may yet turn out to have helped the cause of 
music in England, and I hope his suggestion will not be 
allowed to slip out of notice. The first requisite is to swell 
the army of boobies and set it in motion against the Four 
Thousand and Four; and here Mr. Bennett is himself a 
regiment. For if the Four Thousand made no extra- 
ordinary ‘‘ assault upon the ear,” and if the Four who sing 
the solos sing them worse than they often do in a hall of 
reasonable size, what possible excuse can there be for 
dragging us all the way to Sydenham without our coffee 
and making us sit out Midsummer Day under glass like 
tomato plants? The idea of the Festival is wrong, and 
even if it were right it is not realised. The Four Thousand 
just succeed in throwing the Four out of scale, and yet 
Somehow quite fail to add the hundredth part of a cubit 
to their own stature. At the Handel Festival people expect 
at least an earful of overwhelming sound and they don’t 
get it. ‘The vast spaces and structural character” of 
the Palace are to blame, of course, but the fact remains 
that when the performers and the cubic content of 
the auditorium are alike multiplied by ten, the result is 
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merely an expensive ‘‘as you was.” Iam myself a bit of 
a megalomaniac and should have loved to see the roof 
sung clean off in the choruses, but it is still intact. 
During the interval there was time to visit the lake wherein 
sprawl plaster or concrete dragons of the prime, and in 
communion,with enormous and gloriously ugly monsters as 
huge as ‘‘ He gave them hailstones,” the thirst of my spirit 
was assuaged. But the Four Thousand soon put a new 
and keen edgeon it. I could see, too, that superstition alone 
kept twenty thousand tongues from lolling out as thirstily 
as mine, and that if a heaven-born musical Strong Man 
had called on the assembled Britons never to be slaves, 
the last Crystal Palace Handel Festival of the nineteenth 
would have proved to be the last of any century. Even 
without the heaven-born, the boobies may prevail. A few 
more Band of Hope Festivals and ‘‘ Elijahs” on the Handel 
Festival scale will give the whole thing away. _It will be 
perceived that majesty cannot be brought to a work from 
outside even by four thousand carriers, but that it can be 
brought out of a work, when it is truly there, even by four. 
Forty good choralists singing ‘‘ All we like Sheep” can 
show that Handel was avery great man, as surely as three 
thousand singing the fairly comparable ‘‘ Baal, we cry to 
Thee” must show that Mendelssohn was a small one. 
Why does not somebody try an artistic Handel Festival, 
and give us ‘‘ Theodora” and perhaps one of the operas 
without costume? I know at least a dozen boobies who 
would hinder it by their ridiculous support. 

It is sad that the season which has revealed to us the 
full importance of Fraulein Ternina has also shown us 
the waning of M. Jean de Reszke. At ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer,” on Wednesday, he proved himself as fine an 
actor as ever, but the wonderful voice has begun to fail. 
He was the only truly great tenor of the time, and com- 
posers of operas will do well to give us baritone heroes. 
unless they are writing for a generation which may or 
may not see another artist as great as Jean de Reszke. 


EJ. 0. 
FIRST LOVE 


THE schoolroom window looked on to the children’s garden. 
Beyond, the undulating park sloped down to the water's edge. 
On the other side of the river, which wound in and out of the 
wooded valley, rose the distant hills, wrapped in that peculiarly 
soft purple haze which is never seen out of Ireland. It was 
one of those glorious evenings which occasionally occur in April, 
and for which one sighs in August. 

The window was thrown open, and in the deep embrasure 
Marjory sprawled in one of those ungainly attitudes peculiar to the 
age of thirteen. A red cap was stuck on the back of her brown 
hair. Her dark grey eyes were dancing with excitement. It was 
a great occasion, no less than Geoffrey’s return for the holidays. 
Marjory surveyed him critically. He was a long-legged, lanky 
boy, with a pink and white complexion, curly golden hair, and a 
prodigious appetite. He was her only brother and a year younger 
than herself. Since he had gone to a preparatory school in 
England she had been thrown more or less on her own 
resources, and the one secret dread of her life was that his 
residence in England might have a demoralising effect on 
him. She had a great contempt for everything English. Her 
acquaintance with that despised race was chiefly limited to a 
series of anzemic governesses, who had somewhat feebly endea- 
voured to educate her. Two she had disposed of by means of 
ghosts and supernatural noises, banshees and the like, arranged 
with, much care with the aid of a sympathetic housemaid. To the 
career of a third she had nearly put an end by persuading her 
to mount the most vicious horse in the stables. The only time she 
herself had ever been frightened was when she saw Miss Pater- 
son’s prostrate form in the stable yard, with the blood trickling 
down her face. But Miss Paterson was eventually none the worse 
for her first and last riding lesson, and lived to tell many tales to 
future’pupils of her short experience of the little “Irish savage” 
who had so nearly killed her. Lessons were not much in Marjory’s 
line, and the poor little governesses from Clapham were generally 
too frightened at the loneliness of the huge rambling old house to 
stay long. Marjory’s happiest days were those spent following the 
hounds with her father, and she was generally considered the 
pluckiest rider in the whole of that hard-riding county. 
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There was such a lot to tell Geoftrey, so many exciting things 
had happened. Father had bought two new hunters, three of the 
puppies had mange, and Tim the yard boy had gone to America. 
She rattled it all off while Geoffrey stoked bread and jam, pink 
iced cakes made specially for the occasion by the cook, and 
partook copiously of a jug of milk. 

“ Geoff, do stop eating and tell me why Jessop should have 
sent me this,” opening for the third time a small box containing a 
gold brooch with “ Marjory” on it. “I’ve never seen him,” she 
continued. 

“Oh, yes, you have,” replied Geoffrey, undecided between 
another help of jam or a pink cake; “the day father brought you 
down to the school sports.” She had a dim recollection of a snub- 
nosed, red-haired little boy, who had always come in last at the 
end of every race. It was last year, on the occasion of her only 
visit to England. It had been very hot weather, and London 
seemed a stuffy sort of place, where you couldn’t breathe, and 
though she had seen several exciting things, like the “ Zoo” and the 
“‘ water chute,” she had mentally classed it among the poor places 
of this earth, where there was nothing to do. They had gone 
down to Geoffrey’s school, about an hour from Paddington, and 
the only thing she had remembered about it was that Geoffrey 
had won the long jump. But Jessop apparently had not for- 
gotten her. 

“ Even if I did see him I don’t see why he should send me this 
brooch.” 

** Well, don’t you see, he’s rather spoons on you.” Girls certainly 
were very obtuse not to be able to understand the passion that can 
be kindled at first sight and burn for months on the memory of 
that vision. “All the chaps at school have girls,’ he added, 
“There’s Bowring, he’s a terrible chap. Got seven he writes 
and gives presents to. It comes jolly expensive when you've got 
a lot like that. Bowring spent ten pounds last year. Of course 
he’s an only son, and gets lots of tin, so he can afford it.” 

“Has Jessop—others?” She hardly liked asking. She could 
never keep the brooch if he was in the habit of spreading them broad- 
cast among the other boys’ sisters. But Geoffrey was consoling. 
“No, you’re Jessop’s first.” He really had finished his tea, and, 
coming over to the window, suggested a visit to the stables. But 
Marjory refused to move. 

“Tell me about the other boys,” she said. It was all so 
agitating ; she wanted to get used to the idea of a love affair. 

“ There’s Gregson,” continued Geoffrey ; “he’s got a new girl 
this term called Mabel; she’s rather a kid, and Gregson wouldn't 
have taken her up only you see it happened this way. She lives 
near his people, and Gregson catapulted her doll’s eyes out one 
day, and Mabel was so decent about it, never kicked up a shindy 
or anything, that Gregson took her up.” 

“ Are you spoons on anyone, Geoff?” asked Marjory a little 
jealously. 

** Not I—at least not exactly,” blushing. 

“* But I say, Mag, I had my fortune told by an Italian organ- 
grinder woman, and she told me I’d be married at twenty-three 
and be widowerd, and she said I was very fast, but I don’t know 
what that means.” 

“T expect, Geoff, she meant steadfast.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said Geoffrey, relieved at the solution of a 
mystery which had long been puzzling him. 

But Jessop was worrying Marjory. It was an altogether new 
experience. She wondered whether she would be expected to 
marry him. She had had visions of matrimony, of course, as a 
far-off possibility in those dreadful days when she would have to 
wear long frocks draggling in the mud, and sit in the drawing- 
room among those much dreaded cushions, which she was always 
so afraid of soiling. But she had pictured her future husband 
coming to woo her in the woods on a milk-white steed, and carry- 
ing her away beyond the purple mountains, a misty medizval 
Knight of Romance who would keep a pack of hounds and hunt 
every day, including Sundays—but Jessop with his red hair and 
snub nose! Really it was great cheek of Jessop to dare to 
address her. 

Still the brooch was very pretty, and she had never had a real 
gold one before—she looked again to make quite sure it was not 
gilt—and after all one couldn’t marry everyone who—well, admired 
one. She wished the mirror over the mantelpiece was not so high 
up. It was impossible to see anything in it. 

She pinned the brooch in the front of her sailor blouse, and 
indited a letter to Jessop next day, in which she thanked him for 
his present, and told him he was an “ impudent puppy.” 





ALL Nature is but art unknown to thee ; 
All chance, direction which thou canst not see ; 
All discord, harmony not understood.—Pofe. 
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A PROFESSOR OF SCENERY 


MOstT travellers have met Cuthbertson, the great scenery expert, 
I must admit that I associated with him for years without suspect- 
ing that he was out of the common. Then, one vacation, | 
accompanied him into North Wales. There was no mistaking his 
power. For ability to deal comprehensively and faithfully with 
natural beauties I thought (as I think still) that his fellow is to 
seek. Even after some experience of him I used to be staggered 
at the rapidity of his mental processes. We stood together upon 
the top of Cader Idris. Miles of country were before us, witha 
hundred points of interest painted in well nigh as many shades of 
colour; but Cuthbertson was able to assimilate the view in a 
second, and to give to the combination its precise comparative 
value. “It was not equal to the prospect from Snowdon ; but 
superior to the Fairy Glen.” Cader, he decided, tied with 
Moel Siabod, both coming after, but at no great distance, the 
Dolgelly Precipice Walk. And Cuthbertson was not even looking 
at the view. It was the intellectual pleasure of appraising 
scenery, and not the scenery itself, he cared for. Of the lower 
pleasure of the eye, indeed, he was wholly incapable. Judgment 
pronounced, he was all for getting on to some other show place, 
In three weeks that great man entirely systematised the scenery 
of the Principality of Wales. He found a mob of mountains. He 
left a hierarchy. 

It was at the table d’héte, however, that Cuthbertson’s tran- 
scendent gifts were most manifest. More quickly, perhaps, than 
anyone who has ever lived he can fill a tourist with poignant 
regrets. 

“Did you go by that route?” he would say, in grieved surprise, 
“ T went by the so-and-so.” 

Subsequently it would come out that Cuthbertson’s had been 
by far the better plan. His conversational object was to prove 
that all lying outside his own itinerary was despicable. He 
flattened his neighbours’ mountains, drained their rivers, broke 
their waterfalls—they retaliating : 


‘The rest in imitation to like deeds 
Betook them, and the neighbouring hills uptore ; 
So hills amid the air encountered hills 
Hurled to and fro with jaculation dire.” 


A battle that always ended in one way. The Professor of Com- 
parative Scenery was too much for his opponents They would 
admit, almost with tears, that they had “done” the places they 
ought not to have done, and that there was no health in them. 
By chastened and deferential bearing towards Cuthbertson they 
sought to atone for the wrong they had committed. Travellers 
have recorded that North Wales was never so insignificant as in 
the summer of 189—. A line of beauty, however, ran through it, 
like a river valley in the parched East. It was the path of Cuth- 
bertson’s wanderings. Ourside that all was sterile. 

The attentive reader will conceive the Professor's labours upon 
a given country as twofold. The first part of his work is accom- 
plished before he leaves town. I have spoken of his ability to 
appraise scenery that he has not visited. This gift enables him in 
the recesses of Brixton to condemn scores of places that the 
thoughtless idolise. The remainder he will visit and mark as they 
deserve. 

In the days of the Welsh tour Cuthbertson had travelled but 
little. He was an authority upon scenery, as he would have been 
had his wanderings extended no further than the London parks: 
but his importance has been increased vastly by his visits to 
Switzerland and the Italian lakes. Stockinged tourists now hang 
upon his lightest word. There is a particular type of mild en- 
thusiast that follows him with dog-like pertinacity. His non- 
chalance has driven Scotsmen to teetotalism. He stands unmoved 
upon the summit of Ben Nevis. 

“ This will not do after the Riffel Alp. If you want to enjoy 
Scotland you must visit it before seeing Switzerland.” 

Cuthbertson is sad because of his lost power of enjoying things; 
but to them that woo sorrow aright there are rewards rarer than 
joys. The mild enthusiasts know this. To a man they resolve to 
devote their next vacation to Switzerland, so that they also may be 
unable to enjoy things. Then they will revisit Scotland and—— 
But there is only one Cuthbertson ! B. A. CLARKE. 





PEOPLE who talk scornfully of “the American language” have 
little notion of what orthography was like in England once upon 4 
time. In two almost classic volumes published in London in 1764 
we find centinel, chuse, lyar, prophane, repete, revele, and the # 
systematically omitted in “labour,” “colour,” &c. This “excen- 
trick” list is by no means exhaustive, but, to quote again from our 
authority, “ much instructive.” 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 
99 Beigrave Square, S.W, 


CuarITy is still in the air. By charity I do not mean the 
benevolence which does good by stealth, but the ostentatious, 
sensational form of extravagance which goes to provide funds for 
warriors and a nine days’ wonder to the world at large. My 
charity will take another form. I propose furnishing harassed 
editors with a topic for their correspondence colunins in the coming 
“silly season”—though between ourselves | think every season 
is silly, and never could see why that adjective should be 
confined to any particular time of year. Whether marriage is a 
failure or not depends on your husband’s digestion and the number 
of invitations on one’s mantelpiece. Whether life is worth living 
depends on your own digestion and the number of invitations 
one’s husband gets on his own account. Both also are indirectly 
affected by the weather and the state of the banking account. 

But my topic is fresh and not in the least feminine. Is cricket 
afailure? And as I propose to set the ball rolling I emphatically 
assert that from all points it is a complete and deadly failure. 

It is always hard for a woman to look at a matter from a man’s 
point of view. Because a man is particularly narrow-minded 
whenever he announces he is especially unprejudiced, I have made 
it my business to propound the burning question to every man who 
takes me into dinner. The old Duke of Buffshire shook his head 
and declared they do not play now as they did in his young days, 
for the game is ruined by professionalism and publicity. “It’s a 
business, my dear lady, like divorce or dressmaking.” Young 
Lord Armeny says the old buffers had a much better time, and 
that it’s a lot more jolly to be ina punt at Henley than to miss a 
catch before a derisive crowd at Lord’s. _As a last resource I 
appeal to Carlton. I always do when in need of financial and 
moral support. Carlton smiles enigmatically and drives off to 
Lord’s. That is so likea man. To say nothing and let his wife 
take what course she sees fit, in order that he may see the result 
and say he knew it all along. 

From a feminine point of view cricket is a complete failure. 
The dreariest days I have ever spent in my life have been at 
Lord’s. The only redeeming feature about it is the lawn, or the 
“turf,” I believe it is generally called. I always call it the lawn 
and make the members angry. After sitting on a horrid uncom- 
fortable seat in a sort of draughty tent without any sides for many 
hours, trying to take an interest in your little brother's ’Varsity 
friends, some kind bowler gets them all out, and you rush on to the 
grass thankful at last to have an opportunity of displaying your 
new dress, which, by the way, is sure to have got streaked with 
dirt off the backs of the seats. No sooner do you get there than 
an officious policeman bellows “Off the ground, please.” At first 
you take no notice of him, but by degrees the creature bores you 
so with his stentorian shouts that you discreetly retire and give 
yourself up to another hour’s painful misery in Block D, conscious 
of the fact that all your friends are in Block B. 

Wherever you look something offends your eye ; the Pavilion 
reminds you of a railway station and the mound is calculated to 
give anyone a fit of the “blues.” This year I got a comfortable 
seat on a coach and then was in peril of a sunstroke, because I 
was asked to put down my parasol to let some one behind see. 
Such a silly thing to want to do, especially when I said there was 
nothing to see. I was having a most interesting and confidential 
chat with Sir Charles Wayman. Just when I was telling him 
something particularly pathetic he sprang to his feet, yelled “ Well 
bowled !” and severely damaged the drum of my ear. I know I 
did not recover hearing for some time, for it was the only night this 
season at the opera when I did not detect any flatness in the 
tenor. 

Cricket is even a worse mania with my own sex. I tooka 
gitl up on the second day whose brother was playing. She kept 
the score from start to finish in a little book she left behind in the 
carriage when I drove her home. She tried to get me to cut her 
pencils, and talked learnedly of “snicks” and “ pulls,” and never 
listened to a word I said. Then there were two rude curates 
sitting behind us who made remarks about our hats. The 
University Match is really a clerical festival, and the frocks of 
their women-folk must have delighted their parishes for the last 
ten years. Carlton is always inveighing against long trailing 
skirts, and talking of microbes and street scavenging. So I care- 
fully drew his attention to the nice short skirts cocking up in front 
and drooping longingly at the sides towards the ground but not 
daring to touch it, and suggested what a healthier, happier man 
he would have been had he been a curate and I leading a crusade 
against the deadly bacillus which in my present state I cherish so 


fondly in my train. 


We must eat, whatever our occupation, and the luncheon 
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interval at Lord’s is supposed to be the women’s hour, although 
goodness knows men eat lunch quite as voraciously. But to sit 
down to a delicious meal at Prince’s or your own house is one 
thing. To find the table of your host among the crowds which 
stretch down the long and draughty tent is not so easy. You find 
it literally a hospitable board, for the cloth is laid on planks 
supported by trestles which would prove quite as effective in sup- 
porting your own coffin. The meal is capital, of a cold nature, 
savouring of Benoist or Gunter. On these occasions only your 
host’s coachman seems to assist, invariably in waiting, and the 
washing-up is carried on in stable buckets beside the tent, the 
folds of which are usually two feet off the ground. There are 
twenty seats to each table, and your host always asks sixty people. 
So the forty late-comers glare at the twenty feeding and wonder 
if the food will go round. It never does, as a matter of fact. I 
hate being hurried over my meals. I hate hurrying other people. 
I am tired of the eternal mayonnaise and remnants of chicken 
en aspic. But most of all I hate cricket. 





IN time of war, with casualty lists appearing daily in the papers, 
it is of some interest to recall the losses at two great battles the 
anniversaries of which fell this week. It was thirty-four years ago 
on Tuesday that Sadowa was fought ; the struggle at Sedgemoor 
took place 215 years ago yesterday. At Sadowa (or Kéniggriitz), 
the total Prussian loss was 10,000, and the Austrian 40,000 (in- 
cluding 18,000 prisoners). The dead and wounded only of the 
two armies, which together numbered 430,000 men, amounted to 
32,000. The battle began at eight in the morning, and was fought 
for hours in rain. Sadowa, as all the world knows, saw the 
triumph of the needle-gun ; Sedgemoor, too, witnessed the success 
of the superior arm. The cannon of the Royal troops, though ill 
served and ill managed, played havoc with Monmouth’s battalions 
left equipped with pikes and scythe poles only, when such men as 
had muskets had expended their ammunition. Against a loss of 
300 men killed and wounded for King James in “the last battle 
fought on English ground,” a thousand rebels sacrificed their lives. 
Some five or six thousand ploughmen and colliers contended for 
ninety minutes with half that number of regular cavalry and 
infantry. The total of rebel prisoners is not known, but long 
strings of them were hanged outright and quartered, while Jeffreys 
executed over 300, and transported nearly thrice that number. 


SPEECH days have been numerous during the last few days. 
They serve to remind one how big a part our public schools still 
play in the life of the nation. Rugby, for one, shows no signs of 
decay. Its two Balliol Scholarships of last year have been 
followed this time with two Balliol Exhibitions (one of them won 
by a son of Archbishop Temple), while another scholar (A. H. D. 
Steele) has taken—(1) a Double-First in Greats, (2) the Eldon 
Law Scholarship, (3) been President of the Oxford Union, and 
(4) rowed in the Varsity Eight. In the war 150 old Rugbeians 
have taken part, of whom five have won mention in despatches. In 
this latter regard Clifton, however, has gone still better—with 
some 250 old Cliftonians serving as officers in South Africa ; while 
Radley, Cheltenham, and Sherborne can all point proudly to the 
part which their sons have played on the stricken field. Dr. 
Parkin, Principal of the Upper Canada College, told us at the 
Canadian Dominion Day dinner on Monday that fifty of his old 
boys were also fighting on the veldt for the Empire. A G. W. 
Steevens Memorial has, by the way, been set on foot in connection 
with the City of London School. 
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DOUBTFUL COMPANY 


Dero in lordly wig, and gown 
Of silk, looks down on me ; 

The mole on mouth, the hooky nose, 
The lawn-ringed wrist I see. 


Lo, Crusoe comes! To Bond Street, hints 
His raiment scarcely owes ; 

And at my fire young Colonel Jack 
Tells lies and toasts his toes. 


Come Singleton and half his men, 
Their pipes they coolly light ; 
The place, indeed, is almost theirs, 

And by prescriptive right. 


Still, I am really half ashamed 
(But yet what can one do?) 
To hob-a-nob—a man like me— 
With such a doubtful crew. 


But if the gentlemen of clothes 
Or morals stand in need, 

What can we of the ladies say— 
What can we, sirs, indeed ! 


Roxana tells of princes won 
With quite unblushing face, 
And Moll unrolls before me yards 

And yards of Flanders lace. 


A quiet man, I go to church, 
I do no person hurt, 

I love my wife, I say my prayers, 
I wear a clean white shirt. 


And yet this company I keep, 
A fact ’tis vain to blink ; 

Then, should the good old vicar call, 
Dear me, what would he think! 


I give them hints, now broad, now not 
So broad. They do not stir. 

I tell them, to their company, 
Their room I might prefer. 


Nay, when I bluntly bid them budge, 
They won’t ; so I say ‘Oh! 

Why did you spin such pleasant yarns 
About such folks, Defoe?” 


THoMAS WRIGHT. 


IN PASSING 


“ THE KHEDIVE,” says a correspondent, “seems still to be 
suffering from a kind of blood-poisoning, which has left him rather 
weak. This is a pity, as it interferes with his enjoyment, and I 
fancy he has had to give up some of his engagements as it is. 
Perhaps he is not a very strong man. I remember at Ismail 
Pasha’s funeral, he undertook to walk the whole way from the 
railway station to the mosque, but when he arrived opposite 
Shepheard’s Hotel he seemed very much out of breath and was 


limping badly ; he finally called a carriage and drove the re- 
mainder of the way. 


**T shall never forget Ismail’s funeral. It was a wonderfully 
impressive sight. The procession was of great length and of a 
varied mixture of Europeans and Orientals. The streets of Cairo 
were lined by soldiers of the Egyptian army, and among their 
English officers the figure of Lord Kitchener stood out pro- 
minently. The English officials inthe Egyptian service also walked 
in the procession, but they looked most un-English in Stambouli 
coats and tarbouches. The coffin itself was most unpretentiously 
covered by a cashmere shawl. It was carried by soldiers. Poor 
Ismail! There was no one to shed a tear for him amid all that 
vast concourse of peuple, except the hired slave-women, but they 
howled loudly enough to satisfy any one ! 
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“] should like to know what the Khedive thinks of England 
and English customs. I remember being at a ball he once gave 
at the Abden Palace. It was a splendid sight: officials jn 
gorgeous uniforms, for all the world like Christmas trees, Bedouins 
looking very dignified in their long robes, English officers from 
the various regiments also in uniform. Of course there were no 
Eastern ladies present, except behind the screened enclosure ; we 
heard afterwards that these Orientals are most frightfully shocked 
at European ladies dancing in public unveiled, and allowin 
strange men to put their arms round their waists. The Khedive 
does not dance himself, but his brother does. I remember his 
opening the dance with Lady Forrestier Walker, the General's 
wife. They somehow both tripped up and came down with a 
tremendous crash, the gallant cavalier cutting his nose badly on 
the edge of Lady Forrestier Walker's tiara. The Khedive 
thought the Barn door (or as it was written on the programmes, 
Barnfloor) a most charming dance, so much so that he insisted on 
us dancing it all the evening, instead of waltzes and polkas !” 


Sir Harry Colvile, whose involuntary return to England from 
his command of the Ninth Division in South Africa is causing so 
much speculation, is one of the most variously gifted of mankind. 
He can do most things, including ballooning and astrology, which 
is a conjunction seldom found in a soldier’s knapsack of accom- 
plishments, and it was in a balloon he spent his first honeymoon, 
His manner is curiously languid and vague. When first met he 
might be thought eccentric or silly ; but you soon discover that he 
is merely clever. He is of the modern scientific type of soldier, 
and if he has really been tried in the balance and found wanting, 
we shall have to revise our impressions and opinions on things 
military. Only one friend of his expressed doubts of his doing 
well in South Africa, and that was Lady ——, a very wise and 
clever old woman who has been taking notes about people for 
many years. Not that she disputed Sir Harry’s cleverness but— 
“he’s such a harum-scarum creature.” Sir H. Colvile has Colonial 
experience, for he got his K.C.M.G. for service with Sir Gerald 
Portal in Uganda and earned it, as a palmist—he believes in the 
race—foretold. In Africa, West and South, he is often quoted 
when an excuse for the glass is desired, as the author of the 
maxim: “In this country one should sf/ash one's liver.” 


Rear-Admiral J. L. Hammet is to be congratulated on his 
having been selected as second in command of the Reserve 
Squadron, as, if precedent be observed, he will be the next second 
in command of the Channel Squadron, an appointment which 
invariably leads to other and more responsible posts. Rear- 
Admiral Hammet only attained flag rank in January last, when he 
was captain of the Fleet Reserve at Portsmouth, and he is, there- 
fore, one of our youngest admirals. He wears the blue ribbon of 
the Royal Humane Society. Admiral Hammet is only fifty-two 
years of age, and is, perhaps, the best judge of dogs in the Navy. 


An Irish soldier at the front, writing home, ended his letter 
“And now, dear mother, we are making shifts to relieve Lady- 
smith.” “O glory!” said the admiring parent, “and him never 
able even to sew a button on his breeches before he went out !” 


An interesting show opens at the Fine Art Society’s rooms 
to-day—a series of country pictures. Mr. Arthur Hughes con- 
tributes his share from Cornwall and its byways, and Mrs. Sutro 
has brought together some pastels from Berkshire, Fontainebleau, 
and Paris. The majority of them are also rural scenes. Mrs. 
Sutro is the wife of Mr. Alfred Sutro, who has translated some 
of Maeterlinck’s plays. She has studied under French masters. 


Henley town was empty, and the Regatta was unusually free 
from “trippers.” Houseboats were few, the weather and the 
racing above the average, and, taken altogether, the Thames 
carnival was more enjoyed by true river-men than in most recent 
years. The accident to M. Prével, the Nice sculler, in the first 
heat of the Diamonds was much regretted, and he met with 4 
cordial reception as he paddled past the judge’s box. 


The beginning of July is the half-time of the cricket season, 
and the look round at that moment is always rather interesting, 
though less so this year by reason of the unfavourable weather. 
Only three batsmen have completed their thousand runs—Ranjit- 
sinhji, Hayward, and Carpenter. Fry, Jessop, and Abel were at 
different stages of the tenth hundred at the passing of June. The 
most remarkable features of the “first half” are the steady and 
grim efforts of Jephson, the new Surrey captain, to stop what 
almost threatened to be a rot in his team, and the consistently 
good bowling of Rhodes for Yorkshire. In the county champion- 
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ship the half-time calculation finds Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
Sussex going strong for first honours, with the rest practically 
out of it. Surrey in particular are ill suited by hailstorms in June 
and kindred visitations. With F. S. Jackson in the offing, we look 
to Yorkshire for the championship. 


A local cricketer with a good free-hitting style had run up a 
good score, but in attempting a short run had his wicket thrown 
down while he was only about half-way down the pitch. ‘“ How’s 
that?” was asked, rather as a matter of form than anything else- 
« Not out,” firmly replied the local arbiter, to the astonishment of 
everybody ; then, after a pause, vehemently, “I won’t hev him 
out ; he do het so pretty.” 


The principle of heredity is represented in both the Oxford 
and Cambridge teams this year. Almost, if not actually the last 
place in the Oxford team was given to C. H. B. Marsham, whose 
father played for Oxford University in his day. So good was he 
considered that he played for his ’Varsity five consecutive years, 
the residential qualification of the time allowing a man to play in 
the team five years instead of four as now. The younger Marsham 
is now in his second year and has got his blue for the first time 
this year, so he cannot equal his father’s record of playing every 
year during his residence. On the Cambridge side E. M. 
Dowson, who is the first to get his Blue this year, and is the only 
freshman playing in the match, is the son of a famous cricketer 
of the last generation. The father was a member of that celebrated 
Surrey team of the mid-century which included so many giants. 
In the two elevens this year are three men who are qualified to 
play for Surrey—Dowson, Knox, and Crawfurd. 


Mr. Justice Bucknill did not, as he announced he would, 
partake in the veterans’ hundred and fifty yards race at the 
Coddington and Malden sports. He pleaded a cold, and so was 
a non-starter. He, however, went round in great style upon the 
merry-go-rounds, and did considerable execution among the 
pendant glass bottles that form part of most country shows, and 
once or twice bowled over the mysterious egg that waddles up 
and down a dripping line of water. It has been said that a smile 
and a good stick will carry you through the world. Provided, 
then, that he has a good stick, Mr. Justice Bucknill may be re- 
garded as safe. 


A good deal of gossip has been excited by the following 
paragraph, which appeared in last Monday’s issue of the Pa// 
Mall Gazette : 

“We are desired to make known that the presence of 
Captain Sir —-— ——, of the Naval and Military Club, 
Piccadilly, at Mr. Astor’s Concert last Thursday evening was 
uninvited.” 


We suppress the name of the individual; but, oh dear, whatever 
can the matter be ? 


This day week Professor Flinders Petrie opened his annual 
Egyptian exhibition at University College, London. He and his 
helpers, Messrs. A. C. Mace, McIver, and J. Garstang, have this 
year added still further to our knowledge of early Egypt. Pro- 
fessor Petrie, dealing especially with the earliest period, now 
pushes back our knowledge of Egyptian history to some 5,000 
years B.C., and some of the objects found at Abydos may go back 
as much as a thousand years earlier. Examples of Aryan pottery, 
found in the tomb of King Mersekha-Semenptah, and dated at 
4500 B.C., gives “ the earliest fixed point yet known in the history 
of Greek civilisation.” Many of the finds are of artistic beauty ; 
these are carved work, painting, golden ornaments, and jewels. 
Professor Petrie’s discoveries are all conducted on a most exact 
System, which ensures that careful record is made of the place and 
circumstances of each, so that all manner of deductions can safely 
be made from them. 


This year’s Senior Wrangler has the reputation of having 
worked his way up from the lowest rung of the ladder. Beginning 
in a Liverpool elementary school, he passed on to the Liverpool 
Institute, and thence won an open scholarship at Cambridge. It 
1S good to see that even in our educational muddle a really able 
intellect can rise ; indeed, though the prospects for able men who 
begin poor are less than they used to be five hundred years ago, 
there are probably few, if any, who fail to make their way to posi- 
tions of influence. The mathematical genius is more often found 
in unexpected places than the literary ; but there has been a Senior 
Classic in Cambridge who began his education in a London ele- 
mentary school. 
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Lady Randolph Churchill may be in some dubiety as to the 
date of her wedding, but she continues to write very charmingly 
for all that. To the June volume of the Anglo-Saxon Review, 
which, like its predecessors, is issued under her editorship, she 
contributes some lively letters “from a hospital ship ”—the 
Maine, to wit. Here is Lady Randolph’s description of a hail- 
storm off the coast of Natal : 


“ Suddenly the most astonishing storm broke over us. The 
electric barometer in my cabin dropped perpendicularly, 
Torrents of hailstones beat down on us as large as small plums. 
the wind increased to a hurricane, and was so violent that the 
ship stood still, although we were going ten knots. . . . Mean- 
while the sea presented a most curious appearance, the whole 
surface covered with millions of little jets about a foot high, 
occasioned by the force with which the hailstones fell, and, as 
they floated for a time, in a few minutes the sea was quite 
white. . . . The hailstones were solid ice, and all had a pattern 
resembling an agate. With the decks covered with ice, the 
barometer at eighty-two seemed an anomaly, and I felt in- 
clined to do like the Scotchman who, during a rainstorm, 
threw out his rising barometer, saying in a rage, ‘Well, go 
and see for yourself.’ ” 


And of “Soldier, soldier,” we get the following : 


“‘I was much amused by the letters which those unable to 
write dictated to me, generally beginning ‘ Dear Father and 
Mother, I hope this finds you well as it leaves me’—then 
came a great scratching of heads and biting of fingers until 
I would suggest that a description of how they were wounded 
would start them off again—‘ Won’t you send your love to 
anyone?’ I asked. ‘ Not out of the family,’ with a reproving 
look, was my answer. One very gallant Tommy, who lay 
with a patch over his eye, an inflamed cheek, and a broken 
arm, asked me to add to his letter, ‘the sister which is a- 
writing of this is very nice.’ ” 


The danger of the open door of a railway carriage while the 
train is entering a station has been the subject of an action-at-law. 
The defendant was in the train, and opened his carriage door just 
before the train stopped. The door knocked over a porter who 
was upon the platform attending to some luggage. The defendant 
gave the porter half-a-crown and his card, asking to be informed 
of any loss he might sustain through the injury. Instead he re- 
ceived a lawyer’s letter and a claim for heavy damages. The 
judge held that it was an habitual practice to open doors before 
the train stopped, and that it was the business of people on the 
platform to keep clear. The conduct of the defendant was laud- 
able in the extreme ; and, if the facts are fully reported, the judge 
might have ordered the solicitor to pay the costs out of his own 
pocket. 





WE move and Her Majesty’s Government move with us. In the 
capacious window of the Yost Typewriter Co., Ltd., on Holborn 
Viaduct, there might have been seen any time this week row upon row 
of Yost Typewriters, the whole numbering 156 Machines. They 
represent an order which that Company has just received from Her 
Majesty’s Government for immediate delivery—the largest order, it is 
said, ever given for Typewriters by any Government, Corporation, or 
private firm in any part of the world. What will Mr. Kruger and the 
Dowager Empress say now ? 


OWING to the recent discussion as to the safe keeping of Bearer Bonds 
the Chancery Lane Safe Deposit Company are issuing a descriptive 
pamphlet calling attention to the system of placing in absolute safety 
under the depositors’ own control all kinds of Bonds, Securities, &c., 
in practice at the Safe Deposit in Chancery Lane. 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE 


‘‘ THERE are no friends like old friends. This was the 
moral of last Saturday night, when that genuine old 


comedy 

English 1 melodrama \ —— was revived before an 
comic opera 

enthusiastic audience at the ——, and was once more 


taken to the great heart of the English people.” This is 
a not unusual exordium after any theatrical revival, and is 
popularly believed to be kept in type in the offices of 
certain great daily papers, to the sensible economy of 
time and pains to eminent critics. However that be, it 
seems to me that the ‘‘ Pirates of Penzance,” at any rate, 
deserves some such welcome, and if some humorous com- 
positor shall have added on his own responsibility some- 
thing about the gaiety of nations, let us hope our eminent 
critics will not strike it out, for the venerable cliché says 
no more than the truth. Some of us, ourselves despising 
filthy lucre, may have been moved to indignation by the 
enormous royalties with which the twin stars of the Savoy 
(come to think of it, a really excellent and original phrase !) 
are commonly credited, and may have been moved by 
the austerest motives to detraction. But when all is said 
it was not the least fortunate moment in the history of 
the English-speaking world when Mr. W. S. Gilbert and 
Sir Arthur Sullivan were made one in comic opera. They 
have enhanced the harmless gaiety of nations and still en- 
hance it. No one else can bend the bow-let of this com- 
posite Ulysses—or, in plainer language, other humorists 
and melodists working in couples, after Gilbert-and- 
Sullivan example, have only succeeded in demonstrating 
what very dull dogs are themselves and their patrons. In 
Mr. Gilbert we have had a humorist of ideas and a 
versifier the most ingenious; in Sir Arthur Sullivan a 
musician whose numbers are taken seriously by technical 
musicians, and represent for the outlander the high-water 
mark of wit and gaiety. ‘‘Sing hey!” then for the Savoy 
and the Gilbert and Sullivan tradition. Our form-master 
at school was annoyed with the pleasant series for that it 
was ‘‘not Tyrtzan,” and was unlikely, he thought, to 
give young men heart to fight for their country. He was 
wrong. We know a V.C. whose sole literary quotations 
are culled from the ‘‘ Bab Ballads,” and a good many 
battles have been won on holidays which are lyrical with 
the strains and rhythms of the Savoy. Even asa matter 
of Art we had better make the most of this memorable 
series : it is the only original contribution our last quarter 
of the century has made to the British Theatre. 

Now, for the ‘‘ Pirates of Penzance” it was high time 
they revisited the footlights. They have been far too 
long marooned. First produced in America in 1879, 
brought to London in 1880; only once revived, and 
then in 1888, this piece is less elaborate than ‘‘ Patience,” 
the ‘‘ Mikado,” and the others, and not nearly so long. 
But that hinders nothing; and the idea, on the other 
hand, is exceedingly and quite naturally amusing, the 
music is Sir Arthur’s prettiest, and the extravagances 
follow one another to delightful purpose. Time has dealt 
gently with the libretto; has written, in fact, no—or few— 
wrinkles on its azure brow. One or two points may have 
grown a little rusty. The nautical melodramas which 
Mr. Gilbert burlesqued are not as popular as they were. 
But against that the modern major-general has become 
painfully topical, and if the appositeness of the jest is not 
apparent, the laughter is just as ready. Consider the 
great chorus of policemen. Why was a policeman’s life, 
taking one thing with another, so peculiarly unhappy in 
1879? Itmatters not; the policemen’s chorus is immense, 
and Mr. Passmore, the Sergeant, is a great droll, a comic 
lion. American survivors of the original campaign of 
1879 will not recognise Mr. Passmore, but they will per- 
ceive that an Amurath an Amurath has succeeded. His 
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gravity is perfect, and without gravity Mr. Gilbert's 
puppet would dissolve as the King and the Court did 
when Alice uttered that fatal sentence. He and his men 
sing their encores in a different voice and time; the 
American version is the best, the alleged Scots the worst 
accent, but four encores are too many. Another newcomer 
since these very old days of the ‘‘ Pirates ” is Miss Isabe} 
Jay, who is heroine, and sings like a musician and speaks 
delightfully, and looks and acts with a rare freshness and 
distinction. Mr. Evett is the unhappy youth apprenticed 
to a pirate, and contrives to sing away any regrets we 
may harbour for his predecessors. His voice is as good 
as any a good fairy could wish to bestow on a godson 
apprenticed to light opera in the véle of leading tenor, 
and he has plainly a sense of comedy. In the duet 
with Miss Jay the conjunction is choicely good. The 
melody must have lingered in many a pair of ears this 
many a day; with our rosy memories notwithstanding 
Miss Jay and Mr. Evett are like to create a fresh lease 
of its enchantment. Of Mr. Lytton’s Major-General some 
one desperately in want of something to say had declared 
that he was made up to resemble Lord Roberts. If it had 
been so, we should have voted the assumption tiresome; 
but Mr. Lytton is not made up like Lord Roberts 
or like any one other than the modern Major-General, 
a most finicky, gentlemanlike, convincing figure, ad- 
mirably observed and parodied. Miss Rosina Brandram 
is Ruth. Sole survivor of the original cast, she must 
enchant the survivors ef the original audience, and make 
fresh:victims among their children. Her voice is fresh and 
full as of yore, her humour sound, her entire night’s work 
most workmanlike. She only fails to make Ruth unat- 
tractive, for which, if he has only the grace to see it, Mr. 
Gilbert is beholden to her. The humour of a woman's 
losing ‘of her looks and figure has always delighted Mr. 
Gilbert. It afflicts his audience with an itching in the 
right boot. A better side of Mr. Gilbert’s work is his 
stage-management. The Savoy chorus is a_ standing 
reproach to Covent Garden. But the Savoy acting at 
large is quite as good as the singing. Y. B. 


GEORGE STEEVENS—THE END 
Durban 


How George Steevens took enteric fever no one knows. When the 
end was clearly approaching the doctor said he thought he should 
be told of his condition. So W. T. Maud, who nursed him night 
after night till he himself became a wreck, broke the news: “I 
think, old man, he said, “ we had better send a telegram to your 
wife. The doctor says you are not so well to-day.” Well,” said 
Steevens, “you write out a telegram and I’ll censor it.” Maud 
wrote: “ Husband not so well; condition serious.” Steevens took 
it in his hand. After a pause—“ You mean I’m going to die?” 
“ Well, the doctor says you’re a good deal worse.” ‘Come, if I’m 
going to die, you'd better tell me.” Maud said it was $0. 
“Soon?” “ Yes, not long.” Another pause, and then: “Whata 
strange by-path out of a besieged city,” said Steevens ; and added 
later, “ Send for a bottle of champagne.” Maud sent, though he 
knew that a case of whisky had just fetched £145 at a guinea 
raffle, and poured out a glass for each of them. Steevens drank; 
Maud, overcome, sat before his glass. ‘Buck up, man, buck up; 
drink,” said Steevens, and he remained so bright that Maud began 
to doubt the doctor’s verdict and countermanded the telegrams. 
At 4.30 P.M. he was still cheerful. At six, dead. They buried him 
at midnight, for the Boers shelled the cemetery during the day, 
thinking they saw entrenchments being dug ; and dark and rainy 
as the night proved, the Boer searchlights were on them as they 
laid him in the ground. 





Many friends of the City of London School have felt the desire 


that the career of Mr. Steevens should be suitably commemorated 
in the place where he was educated. A committee has accord- 
ingly been formed, and arrangements have been made to present 
to the school a replica of the well-known portrait by the Hon- 
John Collier. It is also intended, if sufficient contributions are 
received, to found an annual prize. Mr. B. L. Abrahams, 34 Lans- 
downe Crescent, Notting Hill, W., is Treasurer of the Fund. 
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THE ART OF BIOGRAPHY 


Iris an av¢; that cannot be too much insisted on. The 
science of it—the necessity for accuracy—is so important 
that the primary fact (biography is an art) stands in 
danger of negligence. Science, glorying in bold circum- 
stance, triumphs in such masterpieces of concision as 
Maunder’s ‘‘ Treasury” and ‘‘Who’s Who.” The artist 
need not quarrel with these, yet he cannot but stand 
aghast when he sees biographies of single individuals 
built mountainously on the Maunder plan—all fact and no 
psychology. That was a terrible criticism of Marl- 
borough’s when he said that he knew no English history 
but what he had learned of Shakespeare—terrible, that is 
to say, if Marlborough had ever tried to read professional 
historians. And we may truly add that it is a terrible 
criticism on modern biographies when one confesses that 
he goes to novels for the knowledge of life and character. 
Novels a substitute for biography !—novels wherein Cir- 
cumstance stands habitually on its head, as it were, and 
Optimism, the gluttonous one, rings vehemently its dinner 
bell with one hand and its marriage bell with the other— 
can it be that novels are the repositories of what biographies 
ought to and do not contain? Yes, it is but too true, see- 
ing that amidst their artifice real ideas and emotions find 
existence and nourishment, so that even radically bad 
novels do often show us real men and women, though 
riding the steeds of dreamland. In the biography cir- 
cumstance remains paramount to the discomfiture of the 
human entity behind it. A man goes into Parliament and 
his biography becomes, therefore, a mass of bills and 
speeches and resolutions, a network of formalities. His 
career is confused with his life. Yet flesh and blood is 
flesh and blood inside Parliament as well as outside. 
Home interests accumulate, and perhaps intensify, what 
time the Parliamentarian, a figure of dignity stuffed with 
paper, is fixing the eye of the biographer. Paper! That 
is the mischief of modern life. Reams of letters from 
notable persons collect in the boxes of your Parlia- 
mentarian, and of these, with joinery of simple con- 
trivance, his biography will be made. 

But what if notable people did not write to him, what 
if *Who’s Who” scorned him living as ‘‘ Maunder” 
ignored him dead? Let Carlyle speak thereanent. ‘I 
have remarked that a true delineation of the smallest man 
and his scene of pilgrimage through life is capable of 
interesting the greatest man; that all men are to an un- 
speakable degree brothers.” Of course this isa platitude, 
but a platitude upon which depends a signal truth which is 
conspicuously ignored. For the unspeakable brother- 
hood to which the biographer of ‘‘ John Sterling ” alludes 
is not a partnership in events—in freedoms of cities, 
in knighthoods or such temporal symbols of success— 
but in humanity, in the common domestic heritage. 
The tone of a man’s voice more than what he 
says, the nature of his fears and hopes, the sudden 
doffings of his worldly appearance with the accompanying 
revelation of bare character, the quality of a man’s love 
and the depth of his sincerity, these would the ideal 
biographer fain indicate if he cannot portray. But to 
teproduce his man the biographer must have either seen 
or divined him. If he desire to give the sense, let alone 
the ipsissima verba of the man, diligence in note-keeping 
is essential. Dredge the recollections of the elderly who 
have not kept note of their intercourse with famous men, 
and scanty is the yield. Perhaps not one characteristic 
Sentence. For of the stream of a man’s talk only a 
Sentence here and there will be the man himself, recog- 
nisable as him on a printed page. To divine a man whom 
one has not seen is an act of inspiration; it supposes the 
ability to present a vivid likeness of him in scenes of the 
biographer’s invention. It means, in short, the exercise 
of the highest imaginative art-—dangerous in biography !— 
and its proper sphere is the roman @ clef. 

The autobiographer has the advantage of property in 
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himself. He is master of those lairs where his regrets 
brood in sombre quiet; he knows what hurts him and 
what for him transfigures life. The great novel which 
every one has in him to write is an autobiography. 
For the making of that self-revelation it is enough 
to be withdrawn from the fires of life and to be 
alone. The book is in the man. He will know from 
his anchorage what storms they were that marred 
his craft, what cargo that was on whose proceeds he 
fortifies the life that remains to him. His memory will 
have discharged its lumber. To diarise seems scarcely to 
achieve perfect autobiography. A Marie Bashkirtseff, in 
love and loving nobody on consecutive pages, has diarised 
herself into being the representative ego of the world, a 
person weeping in front of the glass, observant of herself 
from every angle, a self-dissector, finally an invalid. And 
the disease ? St. Vitus’ dance of the soul. Art demands 
a central significance, an end; and the biography that is 
a work of art has some crisis and climax other than sick- 
ness and death. There is a something other behind every 
appearance ; that is the man. Draw it, bite it in, to it 
make everything else accessory, that is what Art says to 
the biographer. And Art must repeat that saying again 
and again till the word biography no longer calls up the 
image of a bundle of letters, a cluster of anecdotes, and a 
catalogue of public occurrences. 


NEW LEAVES 


London: Thursday. 


I HAVE been reading Rodert Orange (1), and my feelings are a 
mixture of sincere respect and equally genuine dissatisfaction. 
“ Robert Orange” seems to me rather an elaborated footnote than 
a sequel to “ The School for Saints.” It does not, however, fulfil, 
with regard to its subject matter, the programme laid down in the 
“ author’s note” to its forerunner. It cannot justly be described 
as ‘the story of Orange’s married life, of his literary and political 
life . . . of his friendship with Disraeli, and of his career in the 
Church.” To begin with, Orange had no married life, as he and 
Brigit separated before they had passed a day under one roof. 
Referring to this illegal marriage in “ The School for Saints,” the 
author says, “ Infinite sorrow came, 77 after years, from that hasty 
step.” But it came like a thunderbolt, a¢ once. The historian 
would not write so, but the novelist with facts and ideas of equal 
plasticity might, and repent at leisure. Again, in the pages before 
me Orange hardly exists as a politician and /¢¢térateur, while his 
friendship with Disraeli is but an incident. Disraeli himself talks 
well. “This is not an adventure—this is an opportunity,” and 
“ The theatre in England is a sport—not an art,” are sayings with 
an authentic ring, unless you are unkind enough to add that one 
epigrammatist is very much like another. But a Disraeli whom 
we never see in the House is but a shadow of “Rare Ben.” As 
for Orange’s career in “the Church,” it is simply mentioned in a 
letter. One gathers that he became a cardinal, and that is all. 
Such as it is (and it is no mean thing, I promise you), “ Robert 
Orange” is the history of a renunciation. It is a splendid rebuke 
to the vulgar optimist in fiction. Orange having turned his back 
on love because honour compels him, will not retrace his steps 
when the obstacle to a legitimate felicity is removed. He has 
become schooled in self-discipline and too fastidious for the 
heavens of this world. His love has caused him to slay a man in 
a duel, and is clouded by those horrible emotions that break 
tempestuously about anything greatly longed for which is encircled 
by a living barrier. With much agony of mind he chooses the 
service of God, and persists in it. Admiration is mingled with 
irritation as one contemplates this stern idealist. 

The hand that draws women so cunningly does not fail in 
depicting the three women who love Robert Orange. So much 
frustrated emotion makes for an immitigable sadness, but a slight 
relief is afforded by the elopement of a bishop’s daughter with the 
artist who was painting her portrait for her fiancé. The style 
almost throughout has the distinction of the true Hobbes. The 
comparison of a grave person’s humour to “ the occasional sparkle 
in granite” is happy, and indeed a kind of silicious sparkle is 
observable in most pages of this book. How neatly is the fluctuant 
fiancé hit off in these lines : “ His thoughts were fixed now to one 
refrain, ‘I must have my freedom.’ Freedom, at that moment, 
had a mocking, lovely face, the darkest blue eyes, and quantities 
oflong black hair She wore a violet dress, her hands were white, 
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and she talked like a Blue Book set to music by Beethoven. Yes, 
he must have freedom and live.” 

The writer of His Laurel Crown (2) should reconsider her ways 
in the light of such fiction as “ Robert Orange.” The man who 
was crowned was an actor, and, when he played Othello, there was 
“ silence in the house, broken only by stifled sobs.” But the story 
is flat, insipid, and filled with schoolgirlish emotion. This is the 
fashion of the bad lady’s soliloquy when she finds that the heroine 
has won :—“I must starta rival show and out-trousseau her... . 
Lord Broadacre is ¢fris, and calls this afternoon. I shall certainly 
be at home. It is a new title, but that is a detail. Apres. Nous 
verrons.” Gleams of prettiness light up this rather tawdry 
production. 

African Nights Entertainment (3) is what editors call “ good 
stuff.” That is to say, the “entertainment” is full of curious and 
interesting knowledge ; it does not prance into one’s notice as 
Art, pure and simple. Mr. A. J. Dawson depicts in a series of 
vivid short stories Morocco, that land of languors and cruelties 
whose existence is guaranteed by the Powers. Mr. Dawson’s style 
is sometimes a little confusing, but he invariably grips the attention 
by means of strong human themes treated with sympathetic 
realism. Ina tale connected with the wickedness of “a certain 
Hiidi, upon whose grave whelps of the S6k will unquestionably be 
encouraged to gambol,” and in another tale, entitled ““ The Richard 
Merlin Document,” the fascination exercised by human suffering 
convicts me of a depraved taste. But the secret must out ; I was 
glued to these horrid but heroic pages! I find Abdul, by the way, 
used by Mr. Dawson as a frénom, tout court. Is that correct? 1 
remember Mr. William Watson altered his famous line— 


“ Abdul the [Dashed] on his Eternal Throne,” 


on its being represented that “ Abdul” could not in that instance 
be divorced from “ Hamid.” To resume, I think Mr. Dawson 
errs in terminating the “Adventure of Prince Djalmak” in 
London. It makes his poetic justice, in any case rather raw, 
seem objectionally immoral as well. Of all the stories in the book 
“The Prose of It” is the only one not quite worth printing ; its 
central idea being unoriginal and the treatment not compensatingly 
brilliant. But the amount of invention in “African Nights’ 
Entertainment,” as a whole, is surprising. Its grasping Bashas and 
amorous Shareefs, its gallant horsemen and glamoured heroines, 
make a wonderful procession ; but when all these have passed by, 
and even the maimed figures of the victims of Moorish ferocity, I 
can still see Mary Denbigh, the refined Englishwoman, married to 
a Moorish bandit, gazing hopelessly from her roof towards El-lisan. 
After all, it is the spiritual that tells, and the mysterious suffering 
of souls has a delicate eeriness which enchains the imagination. 

It seems almost as though to illustrate the threadbare but still 
persevering proverb about the strangeness of truth as compared 
with that of fiction, that I turn to Helen Keller: Souvenir No. 2 
(4). Briefly, Helen Keller, the deaf and blind girl whose fame 
filled the magazines some years ago, has passed the Harvard 
Final examination for admission to Radcliffe College, her subjects 
being Elementary and Advanced Greek, Advanced Latin, Algebra, 
and Geometry. One of her masters, Mr. M. S. Keith, thinks so 
well of her Latin that he writes :—‘'I believe Miss Keller is capable 
of giving the world, at some future time, in rhythmical prose, a new 
version of Virgil, which would possess high and peculiar merit.” 
She began with a distaste for mathematics, and wrote: ‘“ Some- 
how I cannot make myself care very much whether two and two 
make four or five, or whether two lines drawn from the extremities 
of the base of an isosceles triangle are equal or not. I cannot 
see that the knowledge of these facts make life any sweeter 
or nobler!” But she soon found that even this knowledge is 
helpful, and we gather that in seven months she had completed 
the study of geometry (whether Euclid’s is not stated) from 
near the beginning of Book II. to the end. Though deaf, 
Helen is articulate, and, curiously enough, is, by her sense 
of touch, able to distinguish differences of pitch. “She can, 
by placing her hand on the throat of a singer,” for instance, 
“produce a tone of the same pitch with her own voice.” By 
touch she has been saved from darkness ; it may not, perhaps, be 
too much to say that darkness has been to her as light. Knowledge 
has meant to her freedom. “I was never still during the first 
glad days of my freedom,” she says. “I was continually spelling 
and acting out words as I spelled them. I would run, skip, jump, 
and swing, no matter where I happened to be. Everything I 
touched seemed to quiver with life. It was because I saw every- 
thing with the new, strange, beautiful sight which had been given 
me.” “She impresses me,” writes Miss Sullivan, “every day as 
being the happiest child of the world.” It is good to read such 
words ; strange as it is to know that sight and hearing are but 
terms to her, that to her the dazzling dawn builds no horizon “in 
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this dark world and wide.” It is good to think that to men and 
women who see she owes her happiness, that it is ovr world she js 
happy in. And yet one remembers The Preacher, “Truly the 
light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the 
sun.” There is a pathos in Helen’s happiness too deep for tears, 
W. H, 


“Robert Orange.” By John Oliver Hobbes. London: Unwin. 6s. 

“ His Laurel Crown.” By A. M. P. Cooke. London: Downey. 3s. 6d. 

“ African Nights’ Entertainment.” By A. J. Dawson. London: Heinemann. 6s. 
“Helen Keller: Souvenir No. 2, 1892-1899.” London: Smithsonian Institution 
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REVIEWS 


WILLIAM OF ORANGE IN ROMANCE 


“The Sword of the King.” By Ronald Macdonald. London: 
Murray. 6s. 


“ NONE,” says Macaulay, “could ever discover what that thing 
was which the Prince of Orange feared”; and, with a power 
beside which popular romance seems thin and poor, he depicts 
that splendid soul which made a suffering and feeble body in- 
vincible even in defeat, and which rejoiced in one of the most per- 
fect friendships ofhistory. The fascination of Macaulay’s inspired 
fragment, which yet, in its way, is an edifice strangely complete, 
may well have deterred many novelists from introducing 
William III. into their inventions. As it is, the William III. of 
Macaulay furnishes a just and fatal criterion by which to judge 
the mythical monarchs and heroes so prevalent in the fiction of 
the day. 

Mr. Ronald Macdonald, therefore, has shown considerable 
courage in making Macaulay’s hero play a conspicuous part in some 
fictitious adventures, while he exhibits something like temerity 
in adopting the autobiographical form of narrative. It is only 
fair to say at once that his narrative is of very pleasant quality. 
A pure sentiment of human love and loyalty animates every page 
of it. It is exciting without being breathless, unreserved without 
being résgué. It is unconfused by tedious topography, and so its 
incidents, which take place in the West Country, are clearly 
defined and realisable. Especially should be noted the spirited 
yet perfectly tasteful way in which the exploits of the heroine are 
recounted by her, When, during the frolics of Kirke’s “ Lambs,” 
she, like a famous woman of history, converts her own room into 
an asylum for a hunted man, the tension of the hour is felt to 
dignify the action beyond dispute. Nor does the glamour of her 
womanliness vanish when she dons male attire. We feel the 
woman through the habiliments, and she feels it, but she is not 
vulgarised by the humour which it is fashionable to call 
“ pawky”; Britomart need not have disdained to companion 
her. One notes, too, that here is a book in which the 
woman is hero as well as heroine. It was she who won 
the sword of the Prince of Orange by saving his life, and 
she who saved her valiant lover's by returning the self-same sword 
to him who gave it. Mr. Macdonald’s story is of noble simplicity. 
Two are in love from the beginning; they do not doubt one 
another; they do not foster misunderstandings with each other, 
and no one moves Heaven and earth to separate them. The 
central situation of the story is one whose poignancy can still be 
appreciated, the situation of a man of honour who is compelled 
by circumstances to appear a traitor. The Prince is reverently 
handled. His imperfect English is revised for his dignity’s sake ; 
his satire and graciousness have the monarchical ring. He is 2 
slight but attractive sketch after Macaulay. 

A figure of much poetic charm is the venerable Sir Michael, 
who had reluctantly to come to the conclusion that the second 
James was impossible. 


“*T have learned one thing, son Philip, in my nine and 
seventy years [he says]: that a man’s King is much, but his 
country more. But it is enough. Let us leave the matter, OF, 
God forgive me, I shall end by lauding the man I have most 
hated ; the one Englishman since I drew breath that was 
feared and honoured by Pope, Emperor, and Kings. And 
since? We have been laughed to scorn of the Spaniard, spat 
upon by the Hollander, and paid—God’s blood ! ay, paid by 
a filthy Frenchman.’ 

“You have called a man traitor for less words than these, 
sir, said his son... . 

“¢ Traitor!’ quoth Sir Michael, ‘We are all traitors now. 
.. « There is no man among us but some will say of him, 
“ There goeth a traitor,” whether to his King, his country, oF 
his God,’ 

“Then Philip: ‘If I must choose, it shall be to all before 
my God.’ 
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«« Ay,’ said Sir Michael, ‘but in my plain English way of 
thought, Sir Priest, no man betrays his country but is traitor 
to his God.’” 


Yet Philip, though he seem suspiciously like a small Englander, 
was a hero in his way. On the Prince's threatening to hang him 
if he did not make a certain disclosure he replied, “ Hanging is 
little likely to rob me of the power to hold my tongue.” 

The book, in fine, has no lack of the grandiose brevities of 
speech which Dumas would have desiderated for the historical 
novel, if we are to judge by his works. [Its fault lies here : z¢ does 
not refrain enough. It is written throughout in a style of exag- 
gerated polish, often beautiful, but unsuitable to be put to paper 
by a typical woman of action of the seventeenth century. Such ex- 
pressions as “ resilient flight,” “ proditorious information,” “agrestic 
warriors,” may be mentioned in this connection, though we allude 
to sentences rather than words. Mr. Macdonald allows his female 
characters, moreover, to speak before royalty with an aptness and 
glibness rather out of keeping with human nature (see pp. 245 
and 332). ‘We recommend his perusal of an admirable essay in 
which R. L. Stevenson contrasts the narrative talent of Scott with 
that of Bulwer Lytton. Howbeit, “The Sword of the King” is 
not untouched by the magic of Romance. 


JACOB OF JACOBABAD 


“General John Jacob.” By Alexander Innes Shand. London: 
Seeley. 16s. 

NEXT time you go to Woolavington in Somerset be sure to slap 
your companion on the back and air your knowledge of the fact 
that Jacob of Jacobabad was born there. If your companion 
betrays an ignorance of that hero’s achievements, we shall be 
saddened but not surprised, for not only is “fame a pearl that 
hides beneath a sea of tears,” but a jade as well, and the worthiest 
names will sink towards oblivion. As a matter of bare truth, 
John Jacob was of the race of Clive and the greatest English 
administrators, but an accident robbed him of a great command 
in the Indian Mutiny. He was delayed in his return from Persia, 
and the command was given to Sir Hugh Rose. Now Sir Hugh 
Rose has one of the few fine equestrian statues in England, and 
the Londoner knows him. It is characteristic of Jacob, by the 
way, that he showed no sign of disappointment under a dispensa- 
tion of which he quite as much as we could guess the con- 
sequences, and returned to Jacobabad, where he died in December 
1858. 

Jacob’s province under the provision of Fate was Sind, where 
all his best service was done, and where to this day he is remem- 
bered. “The name of that great commander is reverenced here 
as that of a being more than mortal.” He came to Bombay, a lad 
of sixteen, from Addiscombe, destined never to see England more, 
and was ten uneventful years in the Bombay army. He served 
against the Beluchis, when the first Afghan war took the troops to 
Kabul, and had Major Billamore for chief. But in 1848 his career 
began in earnest, for Outram placed him in command of the 
Sind Horse. When Sir Charles Napier campaigned in Sind, 
Jacob was his right-hand man, and Sir Charles was loud in his 
praise. Honour, he told his men, was of two kinds; the honour 
of enduring, and the honour of actual, positive service ; all of this 
latter and more brilliant kind was Jacob’s in the Sind campaign. 
Later, came the pacification of the country conquered. “From 
a wilderness Jacob turned Sind into a garden” was the common 
verdict ; but how little does one reckon, even in the most succinct 
expressions of admiration, the awful strain involved in the 
task. “For months,” one engaged in the work of polic- 
ing wrote, ‘‘we never had our boots off.” And the strain did 
in fact, break Jacob. He died at forty-six, a man physically, 
broken. It is lamentable to think that if he had been given his 
way we might have escaped the Indian Mutiny. He took up the 
cudgels in the Press against the disorder which he found in the 
armies of Bengal and Madras. Every one was down on the 
author of the letters which appeared simultaneously in the Zim es 
of London and the Zimes of Bombay. The Commander-in- Chief 
and Lord Dalhousie were equally severe in the terms of their 
direct censure of Jacob. The man of Sind was right, of course, 
but he experienced the evil fate of those who are ahead of their 
day. In avery few years people recognised that he was rig ht, 
The lesson might have been remembered in the case of Jacob’s 
friend, Sir Bartle Frere. 

Such was the man whose strong dark face looks out from the 
frontispiece of Mr. Innes Shand’s biography. It is well that the 
lives of such men should be recorded, and the wonder is that 
Jacob has waited so long for his Mr. Shand. Strenuous he was 
and high-minded as John Nicholson himself; but he was various 
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and “ good at many things” to a degree that may mingle a certain 
gentle laughter with the admiration of succeeding generations. 
For he soldiered, he administered, he builded, he invented, he 
theorised and practised in the obscure high places of artillerists, 
and, not content with these accomplishments, he was a theologian. 
Where did he come by his education, this student of Addiscombe, 
who went forth froin that seminary at sixteen? ’Tis a query which 
Mr. Shand scarcely helps to answer. When we have accumulated 
all the evidence we can find upon a great man’s character, there 
is always a certain unknown quantity which defies analysis ; 
yet at the root of his position among men we can understand that 
Jacob’s character and equipment were of the order which carries 
men to eminence as soldiers and administrators. But we struggle 
with an impression that there was that about him which marked 
him off from other men, and which makes the obscurity of his early 
day the more unjust. ‘ That” is usually known as genius. 


AGREEABLE PROSE 


“ Pleasant Odes.” By T. W. H. Crosland. Bristol: Arrow- 


smith. Is. 


Mr. T. W. H. CROSLAND has robbed us of a really splendid oppor- 
tunity. Together with this volume, the contents of which are 
mostly reprinted from this journal, the present reviewer received 
an editorial note bidding him to neglect this fact, and to judge the 
book solely on its merits. And here was our chance. In pitilessly 
judicial language we would condemn in Zhe Outlook what The 
Outlook had published, with the result that even Miss Corelli would 
admire the reviewer who, in an age of log-rolling, had shown 
himself resolute to ply a fearless and incorruptible pen. So you 
can conceive the critic's annoyance at finding the book to be so 
excellent that he would have to praise it after all! With a sigh 
we admit that this almost unique chance has vanished. We can 
only hope that Mr. Crosland realises the injury he has done us. 

One criticism, however, there is upon which the determined 
detractor can venture safely—namely, that these “ Odes,” which 
possess for the most part no rhyme, or rhythm or metre, are, 
properly speaking, not “odes” at all, but prose epistles, chopped 
up into short sentences. Perhaps the very unexpectedness of the 
form lends point to the happy phrases and deft criticisms, yet 
anyone who is familiar with Mr. Crosland’s power of writing 
humorous verse—real verse, we mean, duly equipped with rhyme 
and metre—may be pardoned for hoping that he will revert before 
long to the more conventional medium for the expression of his 
indubitable humour. One who can move with such grace in the 
fetters of prosody has no need to seek escape from them. And 
this opinion gains strength from the fact that one of the most 
successful “Odes” in this collection—that addressed to Mr. 
Kipling—is, with its playful reminiscence of ‘‘ GEnone,” nearly pure 
blank verse, although it is not printed in that form. Take the first 
stanza, for example : 


“O Mr. Kipling, 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
Dear Mr. Kipling, 
Hearken ere I die. 
For now the midday bustle 
Holds the street : 
The ’bus-horse jibs, 
The hansoms jingle past, 
The p’liceman, 
With his shadow on the stone, 
Stands like a shadow, 
Telling folks the time ; 
And there are many printers 
Out for 
Lunch.” 


Why should not this be printed 


“O Mr. Kipling, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
Dear Mr. Kipling, hearken ere I die. 
For now the midday bustle holds the street : 
The ’bus-horse jibs, the hansoms jingle past, 
The p’liceman, with his shadow on the stone, 
Stands like a shadow, telling folks the time ; 
And there are many printers out for lunch”? 


The remaining odes, however, are prose pure and simple. _That, 
for instance, to Mr. W. B. Yeats is a humorous but sound piece of 
prose criticism, which Mr. Crosland elects to print like this : 


*“ But when it comes 
To 
The 
Celtic 
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Muse 

I sneeze : 

There is no such person— 

That is to say, 

The Muse of Mr. Yeats and his following 
Is not Celtic at all, 

But merely the late William Blake 
Done up 

In green petticoats, 

And William Blake 

Was 

A cockney.” 


There you have the “ Celtic Renaissance” summed up with abso- 
lute justice in a single happy phrase. Ina word, Mr. Crosland’s 
very original form seems justified for this occasion by the success 
with which he employs it in this volume. To readers of Zhe 
Outlook it may seem superfluous to state that they will not easily 
find a better shilling’s-worth of humour, and true humour was never 
rarer than to-day. But, let Mr. Crosland reflect on the appalling 
number of persons who will take to writing verse if they are led to 
believe by him that they need no longer trouble about rhyme or 
metre. A nice look-out that will be for the editors ! 


BANKS, AND HOW TO BREAK THEM 


‘*‘ How to Deal with your Banker.” By Henry Warren. London: 
Richards. 35. 6d. 


EVERY sportsman must jump with a keen sense of relish at the 
idea of breaking a bank. His ambition is provided in a side 
chapter in this excellent little book with a plan of campaign, the 
object of attack being limited to a branch bank. Mr. Warren 
informs us that branch banks usually keep 5 per cent. of their 
liabilities in cash on the premises, and no more. Take the outside 
liability of such a branch at £240,000, and you have about £12,000 
in cash in the till and strong room. Now the fun begins. You 
pay into the branch bank (whose doors close at 3 P.M.) a cheque 
for £25,000 to your credit. You allow seven days to elapse. 
Upon the eighth you present your cheque for £24,999, demanding 
cash. The notes and specie on the premises amount only to 
£13,250(£1,250 having been added as 5 per cent. of the additional 
liability incurred through your deposit). Your cheque is presented 
at ten minutes to three, and the banker has thus to make up the 
deficiency of £11,749 cash in ten minutes. 

The manager cannot do it by the aid of other branches because 
there is not time. He asks the customer into his private room, 
and explains that it is not usual to keep so much cash on the 
premises, but that he can have the whole amount in cash to-morrow 
morning. You smile—cynically if you like—and insist upon a 
payment that you know is impossible. The manager admits he 
cannot do it. Mr. Warren then supposes you to go back to your 
hotel, and to wire all over the place that the bank has suspended 
payment. 

We emphatically disagree with Mr. Warren. In the first 
place, if we managed that bank, and were faced with the difficulty 
that he propounds, we should immediately wire to the head office 
for the necessary cash. We should then proceed to pay the 
practical joker at a reasonable speed. We should count out 
forty-eight farthings—a shilling’s worth of copper being legal 
tender. We should then count him out all the threepenny bits in the 
place up to £2 worth—that being the limit of the legal tender for 
silver. We should then pause and mop our face with deliberation 
and glance at the clock. We should then proceed to count out 
half-sovereigns for the scoundrel, and a timely error might quite 
reasonably necessitate a recount to a certain way back. We can- 
not imagine that we should have counted out the whole of the 
money on the premises in under ten minutes, and probably 
3 P.M. would strike somewhere between the eighth and ninth 
hundred. We should then tie up the bags again and bow the 
villain out, informing him with a replica of his own cynical 
smile that the bank opens at such and such an hour to-morrow 
morning, when we shall be happy to resume business with him. 
If he sent wires about the country saying we had suspended 
payment, we should issue a writ for libel and ask substantial 
damages upon the ground that we had not done anything 
approaching to suspending payment, but, upon the contrary, were 
paying out as hard as we could when unfortunately closing time 
arrived. 

Upon everything else in the book we agree with Mr. Warren 
His treatment is practical, forcible, and comprehensive. The 
book bears upon every page signs of the writer who knows his 
subject in and out in every detail. But we are not going to try 
Mr. Warren’s plan of breaking our local bank. 


Outlook 
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IN A MUDDY WORLD 


“The Cave of Illusion.” By Alfred Sutro. With an Introduction 
by Maurice Maeterlinck, London: Richards. 35. 6d. 


FASHIONS prevail in ideas pretty much as they prevail in frocks, 
The artistic temperament, for instance, has served the purposes 
of literary treatment for several seasons and is still in vogue, 
Ibsen, Sudermann, D’Annunzio have shown us “ creations” cut to 
dramatic measure, and now Mr. Alfred Sutro comes to swell the 
list. Mr. Sutro, it is true, rings the changes a little. In his play 
the temperament does not wreck the soul on which it feeds ; it 
is rather, so to speak, hoisted on its own petard. And the upshot 
of all these plays is that it were better for a man never to have 
been born, so far as his own and other people’s happiness is con- 
cerned, than to come into the world endowed with that fatal, 
vampire-like gift, the artistic temperament. Ibsen in his last play 
told us in effect that if you use up the soul of another person in an 
abstract selfish way, for artistic purposes, you have got to pay the 
piper somehow. Mr. Sutro’s point is that if you disregard the 
simple old-fashioned moralities, the elementary duties of life, you 
do so at your peril. Your obsession, that is, by an artistic idea 
does not entitle you to forget that you have a wife and family at 
home. And by fulfilling your mere duty, by acting squarely by 
the responsibilities which life has imposed on you, you may—who 
knows ?—arrive at your finest artistic achievement. 

David Hollesdaile is a successful novelist, royalties and large 
sales are his, and yet we find him a discontented man. He is 
ambitious ; he feels capable of better things. He feels that he 
has that within him which, carefully nursed and developed, might 
enable him to produce an unsaleable book. He realises, you 
observe, that art in its highest expression is scarcely a market- 
able commodity ; that it appeals to a select few who hardly affect 
the circulation of a book. So it happens when he meets Gabrielle, 
Mrs. Molyneux, a beautiful and an intelligently sympathetic 
person, he feels “like a man who for years has been digging his 
potato field, and suddenly picks up a nugget—in the field adjoin- 
ing.” She helps him to find the self that eludes him, she becomes 
the source of his inspiration for the book of his dreams, the unsale- 
able article. “In me there is something locked—and Gabrielle 
holds the key,” he says rather finely. Thus a friendship of a 
frankly platonic and intellectual kind springs up between the pair; 
she supplies the oil to his brain, the book progresses apace, and, 
meanwhile, he could not tell you the colour of her eyes or hair. 
But ’tis a muddy world, and this charming relationship, which 
does not at all alienate his affection from his wife, is fomented by 
the action of absurd people into the evil thing of their imagina- 
tions, Circumstances, very adroitly manipulated by Mr. Sutro, 
put a stop to David and Gabrielle's meetings. David is in despair; 
he is impotent, sterile; he tears up every night what he has 
written during the day. This goes on for weeks. At last ina fit 
of desperation at this thwarting of his life’s work, as he supposes it 
to be, he seeks a clandestine meeting with Gabrielle, and puts it 
to her that it is either a case of elopement or suicide. Gabrielle 
who is unhappily married, consents to the elopement and they go 
abroad. So after much travail the book is produced. But, 
after all, is it a work of art, will it fail to sell, will it be rejected by 
his publisher, “a tradesman who despises everything above the 
head of the crowd”? David has very little doubt about the 
matter. He only needs the rejection of the MS. by the publisher 
to give him a final touch of certainty. Then enter Hopkinson, the 
publisher : 


“ DAVID. Have you read it? 

HoPpkKINSON. Oh, yes, I have read it. . . . I have brought 
a cheque. How much do you want on account? 

DAVID (starting and turning very pale). What..+ 
you.... 

HOPKINSON (rising and speaking very solemnly), Sit, | 
congratulate you. This book will be the talk of London. 
It’s a masterpiece, . . . It ain’t moral, you dog! It’s corrupt, 
as corrupt as they make’em! But there ain’t no nonsens¢ 
about it—no preaching, no blithering art. It'll shock the B. P» 
my boy, but I bet you my head it'll sell—&c. 

DAVID (with a sudden access of mad passion shakes Hof- 
kinson until his teeth rattle). Beast! Pig! Ass! Will you 
go? (Hopkinson yells.)” 


These extracts may seem a little ludicrous without the com 
text ; but this appreciation of his work by a man of Hopkinsons 
type is to David anything but a joke. “Don’t you see,” he cries 
to Gabrielle, “I am as the book is. If that is corrupt and im- 
moral, then so am I too.” Mr. Sutro brings his play to a close 
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without a cataclysm ; but the culminating events lose none of their 
dramatic force on that account. 

We have left M. Maeterlinck’s preface to the last, because an 
introduction of this sort so often serves the purpose of a herring 
when it is drawn across the scent. M. Maeterlinck has many 
interesting things to say about the modern theatre, and he speaks 
favourably and quite justly of the play before us. As ray be sup- 
posed, he is not wholly in sympathy with Mr. Sutro’s kind of art, 
but he can find a place for it, “car au bout d’une erreur sincére et 
désintéressée il y a toujours une vérité utile.” 


TWO NOVELS 


«A Lady of the Regency.” By Mrs. Stepney Rawson. London : 
Hutchinson. 6s. 


{T is difficult to classify “ A Lady of the Regency.” It is difficult, 
criticising it, to be truthful without appearing unjust and ungra- 
cious. Intelligence and sincerity in a novelist are qualities so meet 
for respect that, where they are in undeniable evidence, a reviewer 
cannot but deprecate for himself the necessity of insisting upon 
the exactions of an art that is not served, however well served, by 
intelligence and sincerity alone. Mrs. Rawson has studied her 
period thoroughly and conscientiously, Her historical characters 
seem externally to the life. What she lacks, be it said, is the 
intimate human touch. Somehow her great scenes—great in pro- 
mise—are defective rockets. They do not miss fire; but they 
squib along the ground instead of soaring. The show leaves one 
unsatisfied—aggravated, perhaps, with a Providence that can place 
such good intentions at the caprice of atmosphere. The plot is 
prescriptive—a secret marriage; disillusion; the removal (at 
Waterloo) of the passionate incubus ; the union (foreseen from the 
outset) of the right temperate affinities. As a setting—far too 
elaborate for this homely cairngorm of invention—we have the 
Regency, much of it, passed in review: Georges, Charlottes, 
Caroline, Canning, Castlereagh, La Fite even, and the rest. One 
and all they are limned as carefully as figures in a Frith genre ; 
one and all they leave us unmoved. Mrs. Rawson has not done 
her best we feel sure. She can and must go further than this, 
with more unembarrassed humanity and less historical accessory. 
There are signs. Chapter XXIII. comes very near the right 
thing ; and, indeed, one recognises throughout the book an excel- 
lent intention halting through self-consciousness. That, indeed, so 
affects the very mode of expression as occasionally to produce 
enigmas like the following : 


“ These were the days of June Cherier’s girlhood, and no 
one ever estimated the scintillant possibilities of the world 
more duly, or gave them with a cleaner palate, than her 
father.” “It means that when one oaf sets himself to cuff 
another for being an oaf, the onlooker dips his fingers in the 
salt of the earth.” And the astonishing “bull”: “To pray 
the gods for adventure is verily to empty an inexhaustible 
cruse on your head.” 


Also, we may say, a men is hardly well described as fel/ucid. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Rawson thinks discerningly, if occasionally 
she shows an inability to interpret her thoughts to others. If she 
will subordinate her acquired learning to her natural feelings, she 
will do by-and-by. There is here too much of history which is 
common knowledge, more or less, amongst the intelligent. 


“A Second Coming.” By Richard Marsh. London: Richards, 6s. 


This book is, in one word, an outrage. To take the second 
coming of Christ as a theme for fiction, to describe it in the lan- 
guage of sensational journalism, to put the most fatuous imbecilities 
into the mouth of the Deity—of this we had scarce supposed any 
writer even in these days to be capable. No doubt Mr. Marsh is 
hot intentionally irreverent ; yet irreverence is too mild a term for 
the quality most prominent in these pages. The “second coming” 
he describes is not that of Scripture ; to all Scriptural teaching, 
indeed, it is flatly opposed. Of course we must not insist on 
accurate theology in what professedly is a work of fiction, yet we 
have a right to resent the fact that, while nominally it upholds 
Christianity, there is scarce an article of the Christian faith to 
which the very idea of the book is not repugnant. As for the 
treatment of this theme, a quotation will enable the reader to 


judge for himself. This is the way in which he makes a disciple 
address Christ : 


“The exigencies of modern civilisation render it difficult 
for a mortal monarch to meet his subjects as he would desire, 
nor, with all respect be it urged, is the difficulty made less in 
the case of the King of Kings. Therefore we have ventured, 
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subject to Thy approval, to make arrangements for the hire 
of a large building, called the Albert Hall, which is capable 
of holding several thousand persons. And we pray Thee that 
Thou wilt there deign to meet detachments of Thy people in 
such numbers as the structure will accommodate, as .a pre- 
liminary to the commencement of Thy reign over all the 
earth. Since the people are so anxious to see Thy face that 
already the police find it difficult to keep their eagerness 
within due bounds, we would entreat Thee to delay as little 
as possible, and to hold Thy first reception in the Albert Hall 
this afternoon.” 


The very nature of the book compels us to take it seriously ; and, 
taken seriously, it seems to us detestable. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE “Dictionary of National Biography” is a fortunate work, 
for the publication of the final volume thereof provoked the Lord 
Mayor of London to the giving of one of his famous “ spreads,” 
with real turtle and speeches thrown in. The company present 
ranged from the Editor of the “Dictionary of National Biography ” 
to Mr. Guy Boothby, including in fact everybody that really counts 
in letters. Mr. John Morley engaged in a speech and likened the 
Editor of the “Dictionary of National Biography” to Gibbon. 
And the Editor of the “ Dictionary of National Biography” was 
induced to accept some candlesticks, a silver salver, and a silver 
tea service, “as a slight token,” &c. It makes one rub one’s eyes. 
There is balm in Gilead and hope for him who scorns delights and 
lives laborious days for the sake of letters! And here is a little 
exercise in the rule of three : 


If the Editor of the “ Dictionary of National Biography ” 
receive for a guerdon one Lord Mayor's banquet, two candle- 
sticks, one silver salver, one silver tea service, and sundry 
compliments from Mr. Morley, how many Lord Mayor’s 
banquets, candlesticks, silver salvers, silver tea-services, and 
compliments from Mr. Morley shall he have who writes the 
next four thousand lines of decent English poetry ? 


Literary arithmeticians will please keep their solutions of this 
interesting problem to themselves. 


Of course the completion of Mr. Sidney Lee’s labours is a 
great fact redounding to the credit of himself and his contributors 
and to the general scholarship of this country. Furthermore no 
one can be insensible to the public-spiritedness of Mr. George 
Smith, who has spent upon this national work considerably more 
money than it is likely to earn for him. But for our part we 
should have more faith in the real value of the “recognitions” 
which have been flying about had they taken the form not alone 
of Lord Mayor’s banquets, but also of additions to Mr. Smith’s 
subscription lists. Literature and Lord Mayors have never been 
considered loving friends, and even real turtle is poor fare for 
literature without that practical support which has never yet come 
either from the Mansion House or kindred quarters. 


A London publisher has received this gem of English as she 
is spoke in Italy : 
“Sir, Turin. 

You will made a thingh gracious to us and at the time use- 
ful to diffusion of knowledge, if you will send to us asa gift 
your recent publication signed in the adress. 

That might be useful, in the limites of our power to the 
diffusion of the book. 

We will send to you the fascicles, in which the book will 
being announced and examined, and if the exchange of gifts 
will be pursued, our Review might be sent to you regularly. 

It will be easier to provide a practical and complete 
analysis or critical note, if the books were sent in double 
copy. 

Please accept our sincere thanks and respectful compli- 
ments. The Direction and Redaction 

of the NUOVO RISORGIMENTO.” 


On Friday afternoon of last week at the house of Lord Windsor, 
54 Mount Street, W., the Poet Laureate discoursed on Dante’s 
Realistic Treatment of the Ideal. Possessed of an oratorical 
manner which gives an appearance of intense significance to his 
simplest remarks, Mr. Austin could not fail to be impressive. 
Dante, we learned, was, in the “ Divina Commedia,” an ex- 
ponent of “realistic idealism or idealistic realism —call it 
which you will.” The phrase seemed to please, as also must 
the flattering references to passages “which, I dare say, 
many of you know by heart.” But, seriously, Mr. Austin’s 
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lecture, the subject matter of which was admirably arranged, 
proved very instructive. It was a pleasure to hear him recite, as 
he often did, the beautiful terza rima of the original, while his 
occasional metrical paraphrases in English excited a wish for more 
from the same graceful pen. What a pity that translating Dante 
is not one of the Laureate’s official duties! Mr. Austin declared 
that if the “ Divina Commedia” had been entirely conceived, as 
is the obscure “ beast” passage, in a vein of symbolism, it could 
not be assured of immortality. Indeed, he does not believe that 
any wholly symbolic poem is or can be of enduring quality. 
Fortunately in Dante the realist triumphs over the symbolist and 
is itself the servant of the ideal. Mr. Austin bid any of his male 
auditors ask his wife or sweetheart what she thought of Beatrice’s 
reproach to Dante for seeking pleasure with others when she was 
dead. “She will tell you the reproach is supreme,” he said. At 
the conclusion of the discourse, which was given in aid of the 
Officers’ Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, a choir of twenty female 
voices sang an agreeable setting by Professor Gadsby of Dante’s 
“ Padre Nostro.” 


“Count them !”: 


Russia had encroached on the North-West, and the 
Chinese, moving with the slow certainty of a glazier, had 
overwhelmed the Russian encroachment. 


Thus the Daily News of the other morning. But why “ glazier ”? 
“ Plumber,” surely, would have been much the stronger. Also, 
the Daily News in a leader of the other morning makes Words- 
worth say : 


“ Whose dwelling is the vight of setting suns.” 
And this in an era of cheap reprints. 


The editor of oonshine has been meeting a friend, and to the 
editor the friend propounded the following proposition : 


“ Supposing you were going to be banished to a desert 
island for five years, @ 7a Robinson Crusoe, and were allowed 
to take ten books with you, which would you choose? Mind, 
they must be books that you can read and enjoy for five 
years, and not books that will amuse you for a few minutes 
and then be thrown away.” 


The editor offers a prize for the best list. 
so for nothing : 


We offer him a list or 


I. (For Serious Persons)— 


The Bible. 

Shakespeare. 

Don Quixote. 

The Arabian Nights. 

Homer. 

Horace. 

Boswell’s Johnson. 

FitzGerald’s Omar. 

Tennyson. 

Malory’s History of King Arthur. 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 


II. (For Women and Persons who read Fiction)— 
Vanity Fair. 
Jane Eyre. 
David Copperfield. 
East Lynne. 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles. 
Idalia. 
The Heavenly Twins. 
Plain Tales from the Hills. 
The Sorrows of Satan. 
The Christian. 


III. (For Children and Sportsmen)— 
Fifty Years of Punch 


Mr. Bernard Shaw’s “ Candida,” produced last Sunday even- 
ing, was in pleasant contrast to some of the previous dramas 
chosen for performance by the Stage Society. “G. B. S.’s” play— 
‘“‘ A Mystery” it is somewhat cryptically dubbed by its creator—is 
extravagant and whimsical enough in parts. It is not always 
apparent what its author would be driving at, and at the end of each 
act the audience is left with something of the feeling of puzzlement 
induced by a happy charade with its missing word to be dis- 
covered. But it abounds in witty dialogue and amusing characteri- 
sation, and the audience on Sunday grew merry over its unexpected 
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developments and vivacious humour—humour not unmixed, be it 
added, with at least one passage of very serious and moving 
import, in which the lady at the end makes final choice between 
her parson-husband and boy-poet lover. Mr. Granville Barker 
was capital as the last-named ; excellent likewise was Mr. Charring. 
ton as the parson, while Miss Janet Achurch was a perfect 
Candida. Of course Mr. Shaw made his speech at the end, in 
which he congratulated the members of the Stage Society on 
being just twenty years ahead of the playgoing public in general, 
If Mr. Charles Wyndham’s statement could be believed, by the year 
1920 the great B.P. might possibly be ready for “ Candida.” 


Mr. Colquhoun brings out his “The ‘Overland’ to China” 
through Messrs. Harper just in the nick of time, and no one who 
wishes to get near the China problem will fail to read his volume, 
or the new edition of Mr. Krausse’s “China in Decay,” which 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall publish this week. Both men are 
travellers, and speak with authority. America, too, has its topical 
book—* China, the Long-lived Empire,” by Eliza R. Scidmore, 
We hope we may see its publication in England. The writer has 
paid seven visits to China. She tells us that she abjured “that 
oilskin mystery, the Chinaman,” more devoutly each day of her 
six visits, and on the seventh visit the questions were that many 
times the more baffling, and she found herself at this stage of 
bafflement : 


“ One agrees and disagrees, too, with the sinologues, who 
are usually sinophiles, that the Chinese are the one great race 
and fine flower of all Asia, a superior people, the world’s 
greatest and earliest teachers, its future leaders and rulers, 
the chosen people ; China a vast reserve reservoir of humanity 
to repeople and revive decadent, dying Europe ; the Chinese 
destined to underlive, override, and outdo all the pale races ; 
the whole hope of humanity bound up in this yellow people.” 


And yet one need go only a little way to discover that this 
American author is by no means so undetermined in mind as she 
herself seems to imagine, for in the first chapter we get this decided 
view : 

“ Everything seems dead, dying, ruined, or going to decay 
in this greatest empire of one race and people. There seems 
no living spring nor beating heart in the inert mass. Religion, 
morality, literature, the arts, and finer industries are all at 
least comatose. Their three great religions are dead; two 
systems of ignoble superstitions live. Literature is a fossil 
thing, all hollow form and artifice, the empty shell of dead 
conventions. The arts have died, the genius of the race has 
fled. They have lost the powers they once commanded, and 
have acquired no new ones. There is little joy, light-hearted- 
ness, or laughter in the race, and their greatest virtue, filial 
piety, is demoralised, degraded by the soulless craven cult 
of ancestor-worship. China in its present stage, with the 
desperate problems it presents, is a melancholy and depress- 
ing place, intensely interesting, full of “ questions,” but not 
enjoyable in enjoyment’s literal sense.” 


But the literature of the China crisis is not complete without a 
reference to the chief text-book upon military science as used at 
the Manchurian Military College at Pekin. It was a literary classic 
more than one thousand years ago and abounds in such gems as 
these: 

“A wise general plays sweet music before going into 
battle in order to lull his enemies into a deep sleep.” 

“A good commander should insist upon his men prac- 
tising with the bow to shoot backwards as they ride on their 
horses, and should at times lead in the exercise himself.” 

“ No general should go to war without taking with him an 
extra red umbrella and an extra umbrella-bearer.”’ 


The idea of the umbrella as a feature in the military curriculum 
may be safely recommended to our own W. O. 


Mr. Edward Clodd has this week been reminded of the exist- 
ence of his many friends in literature. Last Sunday was his 
sixtieth birthday. In honour of the day a group of friends— 
including Mr. George Meredith, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr- 
Thomas Hardy, Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, Sir George Robert- 
son, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Sir Walter Besant, Professor Flinders 
Petrie, Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. Mr. George Gissing, Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll, Mr. W. Holman Hunt, Professor Ray Lan- 
kester, Mr. Grant Richards, Mr. Clement Shorter, and Mr. H. W- 
Massingham—are presenting him with a beautiful oak table. 
There was also a pleasant informal celebration of the birthday by 
a chosen few at the Devonshire Club on Wednesday evening. 

[Continued on p. 734- 
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Large crown 8vo. 7s. €d. 





Mr. George Yeld is one of our most distinguished Alpinists and a contributor to the 
| ‘Climber’s Guides,” as joint editor of the volume entitled ‘‘ The Mountains of Cogne.” 
His contributions to the Alpine Journal giving an account of many excursions in the 
Eastern Graians are here collected, and in this hardsome form will be valued by all who 
| specialise in Alpine literature, 


THE CROWD: «2 Study of the Popular Mind. By Gustave 
Le Bon. Third Impression. 6s. [Fust published. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, F.C. 





| OOKS WANTED.—Kelmscott and Vale Press Publications. 

Wanted, complete set or part. Good prices paid. 5s. each offered for any 

presentation books with inscriptions written inside by Dickens, Thackeray, Morris,. 

Swinburne, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, or any notable authors. Please report any 

' books with Coloured Plates by Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson and others. 

Rare and out-of-print books supplied. Please state wants.—-BAKER’S GREAT 
ROOKSHOP, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 


SCIENCE, ARTS, AND EDUCATION. 





FIRST INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1990. 





The Assembly recruits Members for the Official Congresses, and gives Information 
to those interested about Congresses, Exhibition and University Arrangements. 

For Visitors to the Exhibition a Guidance Scheme, comprising Lectures, Visits to 
the Galleries of the Exhibition, Excursions in and around Paris, Entertainments, &c., 
has been arranged, and is now in working order. : 

Membership, including Five Tickets for Exhibition and copy of Special Guide, with 
full participation in Paris arrangements, for one week, £1 18. ; additional weeks, 12s. 6d. 


each. 7 
Full Information, Prospectuses, Programmes, List of Lectures, &c., from the 


eee Professor PATRICK GEDDES, 
Mr. T. R. MARR. 
s Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





PARIS EXHIBITION 
The Offices of THE OUTLOOK in Paris are 
at 30 Rue Taitbout, where Mr. F. Tennant 
Pain will be pleased to supply current and 
back numbers, and to receive advertisements. 








DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


| “Sip Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 
Ser thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly, 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides, '—Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
4s. each, InLusTRATED. Maps by Joun BarTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Llangollen. | Brecon and its Beaconé. 
| The Wye Valley. The Channel Istands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
rnemouth and F 


rt a — 
hy Mastin; 
a —e Toon, Aberdovey, and Machynileth. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Gloucester. 
| Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
| sarmouth, yh) + ~ eee 
Harleoh, Portmadoc, Criccie 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
‘ — imes. * Particular! d."—Academ: 
S a Rang Se la ten London ever issued. —aauarer ‘Daily Post. ™ 


‘Enlarged edition, 58.3 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 


LONDON 22°, ENvirons. 


| 

By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coos, M.A. 
| fe. THe Horets or THE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
| 

| 





Hotels throughout the world. 
Liangolien: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) i'd 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 
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The poet of Vol. V. of the Anglo-Saxon Review, which has 
just been issued by Mr. Lane, is Mr. John Davidson. For the 
nonce Mr. Davidson returns to his old love, the eclogue, and in 
what he calls an “ Eclogue of the Downs” he gives us some very 
pleasant writing. For example : 


“T met a starling yesterday ... I swear 
By sop, then, I did! High on a pole, 
Above the humming wires he sat: the sun 
Gilded his damascened and burnished vest ; 
He quivered like an artist as he plied 
His castanets, his yellow, clattering bill : 
An ostracised and rebel bird, alone 
Where myriads of his friendly kind abide. 
‘Hillo!’ I cried. ‘What ails you?’ ‘Who are you?’” 
Again: 
“I saw, not here and now, but in a land 
That lies to windward of our crowded sail 
A hero build a palace roofed with gold, 
The panel-work of sandal, and the walls 
Of orient alabaster... . 
A goddess loved him ; left her bower in heaven 
To marry him ; accomplished all his heart 
And bore him sons and daughters happily. 
They lived in sweet contentment with their friends : 
They studied all there was to know ; they pleased 
Themselves with art... . 
Yet he dwelt alone ; 
For in his tower at midnight, ‘ What?’ he said, 
‘And why?’ and many folios filled with words 
That never caught an echo of the truth. 
One night when he was old an inner power 
Bestirred him in his wistful solitude, 
And drew him down through all his garnished halls, 
His colonnades, and fragrant arbours, out 
By a little postern where a pit was dug— 
For him, he knew at once.” 


We have heard too little from Mr. Davidson of late. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT 


Belles Lettres 


‘*SrveEN Gardens and a Palace,” by Z. V. B., with illustrations by 
¥. L. B. Griggs and Arthur Gordon. The Gardens are at Dropmore, 
Huntercombe, Marycalter, Elrick, Ellon Castle, and at H—— (wherever 
that may be). The Palace is Hampton Court. It is charming to walk 
and drowse by the flower beds in company with this cultivated writer, 
from whose lips fall, in passing, many interesting bits of history and 
legend. (Lane. Pp. 298. 5s. net.) 

‘*The Birds of my Parish,” by Evelyn H. Pollard. With illustrations, 
The ‘ parish” is Haynford in East Anglia. Much interesting information 
is given which amateur naturalists will prize, and the author even ventures 
to translate the speeches at a bird-debate. (Lane. Pp. 295. 55.) 


NEW BOOKS 


Fiction 

‘*The Man-Stealers,” by 47. P. Shiel, supposes a plot to kidnap the 
Duke of Wellington as a set-off against the deportation of Napoleon, 
(Hutchinson. Pp. 339. €s.) 

‘* The Voice of the People,” by Z//en Glasgow. A vigorous novel of 
the United States before the emancipation of the slaves. It contains a 
character of much dignity, who dies rather than allow lynchers to remove 
an erring negro from the safety of the gaol. (Heinemann. Pp. 444. 6s.) 

“‘The Avenging of Ruthanna,” by Af/rs. Coulson Kernahan, is dedi- 
cated ‘‘to the memory of Mrs. Henry Wood, my first editor, and one of 
the kindest of my friends.” A bright novel, and asad. Sisters who are 
inclined to plan marriages between their brothers and their friends will 
find a moral here. (Long. Pp. 318. 6s.) 

‘*Native Born,” by JVilliam Sylvester Walker, also known as 
**Coo-ee,” is, we believe, the first novel the author has yet published, 
This may be the reason why his style has become flabby and disjointed. 
Atonement is offered in interesting, well-observed Australian local colour, 
a profusion of incident, and a cheery ending. (Long. Pp. 306. 6s.) 

‘Merciless Love,” by the Author of ‘For a God Dishonoured,” 
introduces us to a gentleman who “invariably wore frock coats” to 
conceal ‘‘ some peculiarity in his legs.” He had worse things to conceal 
seemingly, for he was the cause of a woman’s taking chloral with lethal 
intent. The author can write—a rare gift—but she is too full of 
“* messages ” to compose artistically. (Long. Pp. 275. 6s.) 

‘* Juggling Fortune,” by 7. W. Speight. 


**In all matters connected 
with art... 


Matthew Roding was a thoroughgoing Philistine.” His 
son, therefore, was cold-shouldered when he took to painting for a liveli- 
hood. But it was silly as well as unmannerly of him to cold-shoulder his 
father as well. A simple story this, and pleasant reading for the optimist 
withal. (Long. Pp. 264. 3s. 6d.) 
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‘* The Crimson Weed,” by Christopher St. John, begins in April ang 
in Tuscany. The characters speak with intensity. ‘I am dead,” says 
one. ‘ All I ask is that I may be allowed to travel to the country of the 
dead.” A modest wish! The book itself is far from dead ; its febrij. 
vitality suggests that it should be read by candlelight. (Duckworth, 
Pp. 338. 6s.) 

** Before Good Night ” and ‘‘ From Door to Door,” by George H, p, 
Dabbs, are stories for children (one the sequel of the other), written jn a 
very gushing style. ‘Why? Ah, why, indeed? Why does the Wey 
wind blow? I cannot tell you, dear ; but you must take it on trust from 
me,” is the author’s reply to a childish question cn another subject, 
(Deacon. Pp. 269.) 

Travel, History, &c. 


‘*The ‘Overland’ to China,” by Archibald R. Colquhoun, a come. 
spondent of the Zimes, is the result of studies made during “many 
journeys in China, north and south, during the past twenty years,” and 
conveys ‘‘a series of impressions of the conditions, physical and political, 
under which the Trans-Siberian Railway will shortly become an accom. 
plished fact.” This authoritative volume, which is equipped with maps 
and illustrations, has a sub-acid flavour by no means unpleasant. (Harper, 
Pp. 465.) 

‘*A History of the Baronetage,” by Jancis W. Pixley. As far as 
the author has been able to ascertain, this is the first history that has ever 
been attempted of ‘the sixth hereditary degree of the higher nobility of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” Two shocks await 
the reader—first, the Baronetage is not an ‘* Order,” but a ‘ Degree”; 
secondly, ** B’” or ‘ Bart,’ not ‘* Bart.,” is the proper abbreviation for 
** Baronet.” (Duckworth. Pp. 335. 10s. 6d. net.) 

** Sir Edward Clarke (Her Majesty’s Solicitor-General, 1886-92); 
Public Speeches 1890-1900.” This is a volume of selected oratory offered 
by Sir Edward Clarke to the electors of the Borough of Plymouth, One 
is surprised not to find the speeches arranged in order of date. They read 
better, by the way, than is the rule, but political speeches furnish tough 
reading under the most extenuating circumstances. (Routledge. Pp. 302.) 

‘*Cricket,” by 7. C. Collings. With contributions by 7. 4. Hearn, 
Albert Ward, M. A. Noble, P. F. Warner, Lord Harris, C. W. Alcock, 
F. G. Bull, &c. A well-illustrated and, in some ways, very practical 
handbook. Cricketers, like other people, have a tendency to make 
‘*copy” out of nothing. Obviously we do not require to be told by Mr. 
Bull that the best way to gain a knowledge of slow bowling is to watch a 
slow bowler at work in a first-class game! But the volume, as a whole, 
has the indefinable freshness and readableness that are somehow charac- 
teristic of most cricket books. (Unwin. Pp. 176. 25. 6d.) 


New Editions 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall send us a revised edition of ‘China in 
Decay : the Story of a Disappearing Empire,” by Alexis Avrausse. This 
timely volume includes ‘‘ an account of the events which have led up to 
the present crisis.” In the last chapter it is stated that we have for some 
time past failed to enforce the observance of our treaty rights in China. (6s.) 

Messrs. Charles Deacon & Co. send a new and enlarged edition of 
‘© Voice, Speech, and Gesture : a Practical Handbook to the Elocutionary 
Art,” edited by Robert D. Blackman, ‘*The present edition has been 
amplified by 250 pages, consisting of New Selections and a chapter on 
Recitation Music by a popular Composer, with many musical examples.” 
(55.) 

Mr, Fisher Unwin has included Af. Alexanders * Brown, V.C.” 
among his *‘ Popular Copyright Novels.” (2s. 6d.) 

Messrs. Macmillan send a neat reprint of Richard Jefferies’ grim but 
beautiful novel ** The Dewy Morn.” (3s. 6¢.) 


Pamphlets 


** War and Christian Profession,” by Joseph Ackland. Mr. Ackland 
is of those who consider that the retrocession of the Transvaal was a wise 
act. He has spent several years in the Cape. (Clarke. 6d.) 

‘* Vigilance Papers” is the heading by which the publications of the 
South African Committee are collectively designated. No. 1 gives us 
** The Voice of the Churches,” as represented in South Africa, in favour 
of the annexation of the Dutch Republics. In No. 6 a Swiss gentleman 
discussing ‘The Transvaal Question” declines ‘‘to draw a parallel 
between the Transvaalers of to-day and the ancient Swiss or the Montene- 
grins.” In No. 7 an “ Ex-Official of the Transvaal,” under the title of 
“¢ The Anti-British Crusade in South Africa,” answers in the affirmative 
the question: Was there a conspiracy in the Transvaal against British 
dominion before the declaration of war? The same writer says ‘ Kruger 
might easily have prevented Jameson from entering the Transvaal, but 
such was not his intention for obvious reasons.” 








SUMMER TRAINS DE LUXE. Sleeping Cars and Restaurant 
Cars only. Engadine Express.— Daily to Bale, Ziirich, and Coire, for the 
Engadine. With Special Cars for Lucerne and Interlaken, Carls 
Express.— Daily to Frankfort, Niiremberg, Eger (for Marienbad, Franz- 
ensbad, &c.), and Carlsbad. Sud Express.—Daily to Biarritz an 
Madrid. Tri-Weekly to Lisbon, Also Nord Express, Trans-Siberian 
Express, Luchon Express, Royan Express, Orient Express, Ardennes 
Express, &c. &c.—For further details, to reserve places, and tickets, apply 
to THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING Car Company, 14 Cockspur Street. 
S.W. The Continental Traveller,” illustrated, post free. 
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QUEENSLAND GOVERNMENT 


£3 per cent. INSCRIBED STOCK. 


ISSUE OF £1,400,000 STOCK. 


Tart of a Sum of £2,725,680 authorised to be issued by the QUEENSLAND 
GOVERNMENT Loan Act, 63 Vict. No. 14, 1899. 

To be in addition to, and to rank pari passu with, the QUEENSLAND 
GOVERNMENT £3 PER CENT. STOCK already existing. 


Repayable at Par, January 1, 1947; 


but may be redeemed on or after January 1, 1922, upon twelve months’ 


notice being given. 


First Dividend, being a full Six Months’ Interest, payable January 1, 1901. 


MINIMUM PRICE OF ISSUE £94 PER CENT. 


THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF 





ENGLAND give notice that, on behalf of the Agent appointed for raising 
and managing the Loans of the Colony, they are authorised to receive 


Tenders for £1,400,000 QUEENSLAND GOVERNMENT £3 PER | 


CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, repayable at par on the Ist January, 
1947, but which may be paid off at par on or after the Ist January, 1922, 
upon twelve months’ notice being given to the holders of the Stock. 
This Stock will be in addition to, and will rank ard passe with, the 
Queensland Government £3 per Cent. Stock already existing. 

The Loan is secured upon the Consolidated Revenues of Queensland, 
and is part of a Loan of £2,725,680 required for :— 


Railways... eta “xe eee £1,097,280 
Harbour Improvements 399, 500 
Loans to Local Bodies... 275,000 
Defence of the Colony... 58,700 
Suildings ... ove ose see 250,000 
Electric Telegraphs : 75,000 
Agriculture ... ove ese ove ese 7,200 
Sugar Works Guarantee Acts 100,000 
Deficit on Loans 463,000 

£2,725,680 





By the Act 40 & 41 Vict. ch. 59, the Revenues of the Colony alone 
will be liable in respect of this Stock and the Dividends thereon, and the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury will not be directly, or indirectly, liable, or re- 
sponsible, for the payment of the Stock or of the Dividends thereon, or for 
any matter relating thereto. 

The Books of the Stock are kept at the Bank of Fngland, where all 
assignments and transfers will be made. Holders of the Stock will be 
able, on payment of the usual fees, to take out Stock Certificates to Bearer, 
with coupons attached, which Certificates may be re-inscribed into Stock 
at the will of the holder. 

All Transfers and Stock Certificates will be free of Stamp Duty. 

The Dividends on the Stock will be payable at the Bank of England 
half yearly, on Ist January and Ist July. A full six months’ interest 
calculated upon the nominal amount of Stock will be payable Ist January, 
1901. 

Dividend Warrants will be transmitted by post unless otherwise 
desired. 

Tenders may be for the whole or any part of the Stock in multiples of 
£100, No Tender must be for less than £100 Stock. Each Tender must 
State what amount of money will be given for every £100 of Stock, The 
minimum price, below which no Tender will be accepted, has been fixed 
at £94 for every £100 of Stock. All Tenders must be at prices which 
are multiples of sixpence. 

Tenders must be delivered at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of 
England, before 2 o’clock, on Monday, the 9th July, 1900, Tenders at 
different prices must be on separate forms. The amount of Stock applied 
for must be written on the outside of the Tender. 

In the event of the receipt of Tenders for a larger amount of Stock 
than that proposed to be issued, at or above the minimum price, the 
Tenders at the lowest price accepted will be subject to a fro rata diminu- 
tion, 

A deposit of £5 per cent. on the amount of Stock tendered for must be 
paid at the same Office at the time of the delivery of the Tender, and the 
deposit must not be enclosed in the Tender. Where no allotment is 
made the deposit will be returned, and in case of partial allotment the 
balance of the deposit will be applied towards the first instalment. 





The dates at which the further payments on account of the Loan will 
be required are as follows :— 


so much of the amount tendered 
for each Hundred Pounds of 
On Thursday, the 19th July, 1900; Stock as, when added to the 
| deposit, will leave Eighty Pounds 
(Sterling) to be paid ; 
On Thursday, the 16th August, 1900, £30 per cent. ; 
On Monday, the 24th September, 1900, £30 per cent.; 
On Thursday, the 25th October, 1900, £20 per cent.; 


but the instalments may be paid in full on or after the 19th July, under 
discount at the rate of £2 per cent. per annum. In case of default in the 
payment of any instalment at its proper date, the deposit and instalments 
previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer will be issued in exchange for the pro- 
visional receipts. 

The Stock will be inscribed in the Bank Books on or after the 25th 
October, but Scrip paid up in full, in anticipation, may be inscribed 
forthwith, 

Applications must be upon the printed forms, which may be obtained 
at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of England, and at any of its Branches ; 
of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 4 Lombard Street; and of the 
Agent-General for the Government of Queensland, Westminster Chambers, 
1 Victoria Street, S.W. 

Bank of England, London, 
2nd July, 1900. 





DOMINION OF CANADA. CITY OF QUEBEC. 


CONVERSION and REDEMPTION of the following Sterling Debentures of the 
City of Quebec, viz. : 
6 per cent. Consolidated Fund Loan, due 1st July, 1905 
3» Ist July, 1908 


” ” 
6 si Debentures », Ist Jan, 1910 
5 ” ” 9) Ist Jan., 1913 
4h ” ” sy Ist Jan, 1914 
425 ” yy st Jan., 1918 
4a os ” » Ist Jan., 1925 


, 

Messrs. COATES, SON & CO. are authorised by the City of: Quebec to further 
extend the time for the conversion and r demption of the Debentures of the said City as 
herein specified, and invite holders of the outstanding Debentures of the above issues to 
exchange their present holdings, either for new 34 per cent. Consolidated Registered 
Stock of the City of Quebec, or Cash. upon the terms set out in the full Prospectus. 

Prospectuses and forms for listing the Debentures to be Indged for conversion or pay- 
ment off in Cash, may be obtained from Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., Lombard 
Street, London, and of Messrs. Coates, Son & Co , 99 Gresham Street, London, E.C. 

99 Gresham Street, London, E.C. 
31st May, 1900. 


Emusements 


——— 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, a new version, in three acts, of the Romantic Play 
RIP VAN WINKLE. 
Rip wer Witiivceccecevescccsicces Mr. TREE. 
MATINEE every Wednesday, at 2.15. 
Box Office (Mr. F. J. Turner) open 10 till 10, HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 








HAYMARKET. THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 8. 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 





WYN DHAM’S THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. CHAS. WYNDHAM. — 

EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, THE LIARS, by Henry Artuur Jones. Mr. 
CHARLES WYNDHAM, Messrs. Alfred Bishop, H. Standing, T. B. Thalberg, 
A. Vane Tempest, A. Kendrick; Mesdames Cynthia Brooke, S. Brooke, Spencer 
3runton, A. de Winton, O. Temple, and Miss MARY MOORE. Doors open at 8. 
MATINEE of THE LIARS, TO-DAY, July 7, at 2.30. 





DALY’s THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEO. EDWARDES. 
TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE every Saturday. 
at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. The Book by Epwarp Morton, 
Lyrics by HARRY GREENBANK and ADRIAN Ross. Music by Sipngy Jones. Power- 
ful Cast. Box Office open ro till 10, 





GAIETY THEATRE. — Lessee and Manager, GEORGE 
EDWARDES.—EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, a Musical Play, entitled THE 
MESSENGER BOY. Box Office (Mr. Oxley) open daily from 10 till 6 and 8 till 10. 





AVENUE THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
Sole Manager, Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, a New Play, entitled 
A MESSAGE FROM MARS. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. G. S. Titheradge, Mr. C. M. 
Lowne; Miss Bella Pateman, Miss Hilda Hanbury, Miss Lydia Rachel, Miss Emily 
Spiller, Miss J. Bateman, &c. At 8, HIS WIFE’S PICTURE. Doors 7.45. 

MATINEE every Wednesday, at 3. 





ROYALTY THEATRE, Shaftesbury Avenue.—Under the 
management of Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 
EVERY EVENING, at 9.15, MAGDA. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by MRS. JORDAN. 
MATINEES of MAGDA every Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. 
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THE BRINSMEAD + ~ 
* 2011 CENTURY ~ 
* » PIANO CATALOGUE 


10 NEW MODELS, 
NEW SCALES, 
NEW DESIGNS, 


NEW IMPROVEMENTS, 


in both GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES. 
Free on application to 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SON, Ltd., 


18, 20, & 22 Wigmore St., London, W. 





*‘ Undoubtedly the most perfect Pianofortes ever manufactured.” 
y if 





PARIS EXHIBITION 


The Offices of THE OUTLOOK 
in Paris are at 30 Rue Tait- 
bout, where Mr. F. Tennant 








Pain will be pleased to supply 
current and back numbers, 


and to receive advertisements 








“THE STANDARD PEN,” 


‘“*THE PRIZE WINNER” 
“IN FOUNTAIN PENS.” 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE SALE OF FIRST-CLASS FOUNTAIN PENS. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO RELIABLE AGENTS. 


**THE AMERICAN STANDARD FOUNTAIN PEN,” WARRANTED. 


This Pen has a Substantial 14-carat Gold Nib in it. 
Every variety of Points to suit all writers. 

Holder is of the best grade and finish. 

The Ink Feed and Ink Supply absolutely reliable. 
Fully Warranted in every particular. 


RETAIL PRICE, 10s. Gd. 


Fine, medium, or broad points. But in order to demonstrate our 
quality we will send Sample Pens to anyone 


POST FREE, ON RECEIPT OF 98. 


Money returned if Pen is not what we say. 
MAKERS: 


In box complete. 


THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO., 


17 NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. 


“THE INVINCIBLE FOUNTAIN PEN” 


Is the same style, but with a Cheaper Nib, at 2s. 6d. 





SCOTLAND, 


‘MIDLAND RAILWAY, 
| - . 
Vid Settle and Carlisle. 

GF The ‘‘MOST INTERESTING ROUTE,” 
Through the LOVELY VALLEYS of the RIBBLE and EDEN; 

By the HOME and HAUNTS of SIR WALTER SCOTT; 

| The LAND OF BURNS; 

And over the *‘ FORTH” BRIDGE, &c., &e. 
| 


SUMMER TRAIN SERVICE, 


July, August, and sadam 1900, 


| WEEKDAYS 





. SUNDAYS, 

| : t Aka dled ic 
LONDON a.m, a.m. p.m. am. p.m. pm.) pm. p.m p m 

_ (St. Pancras) ..dep 5 15 10 30} .. 10 40210915 .. 10 O09 Ist r 

| Leicester erererery » | 7 22 12 39 e+ I2 30 3 4011 3411 34 + [EU 3400 34 
Nottingham rT rrit) me | 7 35 T2 32, «. I mt 4 3711 30 12 3011 4012 
Chesterfield ........ ,, *8 ss 135) ++ | t $6 452) «+ [12 16 1 1512 44 145 
Sheffield .......... - 8 45 12 44) +» | 2.19 5 40 e+ [12 45! .. \12 2512 95 
Ba0ds..cccesecssees 2 I 55|2 50 .. | 6 33) «. | £ 10 2 201 10299 
Sradford ..... 155)2 50 + |6 3) + | ¥ 45) oe | asi aas 
Manchester 1 45,2 20 +» | 5 45) +» (12 $5 12 551% §5 
Liverpool Snoeoneeea I 35,2 20 .. | § 13 45 12 4512 44 
nn -- caehaees a 45° 5 40 5 50 8 55 4 15 Es 4.45 410445 
AGE cccccovecceces | 7 52) «+ | oo [ae 33 28, 7028 .. | 728 
Grasc ow(St. Enoch) |, ol 4 7 35) co [80 BS) oo ie 7035 1% 
Greenock ......... o | e+ | SBa2,8 6 .. -» |t2 18) 4. | G17, 8617) .. | Bay 
EpinsurGu (Wav.) ,, | 3 55) «+ | +» | 8 21 8 2814 29) 6044 6 58 .. | 643 .. 
Oban ......++4+ es ies ee oo 14 4514 45) ++ jttAss 205 .. jaz ss .. 
Fort William ...... 5) | «> ne - s- a «+ luaAgt 5A38, .. |n2 qt .. 
Perth ) Via ( 6 2c) «. | oe |10 3210 32) .. | 8655 BOss .. | B55 .. 
Dundee Fo rth } 5 | 6 25) «- os |80 $840 52) .. | 8B55 SBssi.. | Sss .. 
Aberdeen | Bridge | 8 40 .. +» 12 5012 50 10Ps50 10850, .. |10 50 «. 
Inverness ) P™RE » 11D30 


sAro sAr0o 1ks50 1—so .. | 1 50 
Stranraer(forBelfast) ; elo (ERE 8 Fi on o% se 8 





A—No connection on Sundays. B—On Saturdays Passengers arrive Greenock at 
6.0 p.m. C—On Sundays passengers arrive later. -This time will apply from 
July 17th to August roth inclusive only E —Arrives 1.30 p.m. on Sundays. 

— Passengers from Leicester arrive Carlisle at 4.15 a.m. 

BH For Services to Peak of Derbyshire, The English Lake District, The Isle or 
Man, Ireland, The Vorkshive Watering Places, and other Holiday Resorts ona 
in connection with the Midland Railway, see the Company's Time-Tables and other 
publications. 


CORRIDOR TRAINS, &c. 


* CORRIDOR TRAIN, LONDON to EDINBURGH ( First & Turrp Crass 
+ CORRIDOR TRAIN, LONDON to GLASGOW Dininc Carriaces 
\ by thee trains, 
§$ NEW CORRIDOR TRAIN, LONDON TO EDINBURGH, with FIRST 
CLASS SLEEPING CARRIAGE 
** NEW LUXURIOUS SLEEPING CARRIAGE LONDON to GLASGOW, 


WESTERN HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 
An IMPROVED SERVICE, wih THROUGH CARRIAGES, is now afforded 
from London (St. Pancras) to Greenock. 
DAYLIGHT SERVICE TO ROTHESAY. 
A Daylight Service Cronghowt will be given during July and August, leaving 
London (St. Pancras) at 10.30 a.m., and reaching Rothesay at 9.45 p.m. 
TRAVELLING ACCOMMODATION, &c 
Luncheon and Dining Cars by most of the Express Trains frcm and to London (St. 
Pancras). 
Family Saloons, Invalid Carriages, Engaged Compartments, &c., arranged on 
application. 
Pillows and Rugs may be hired by Travellers in the hs Mail and Express Trains 
from London (St. Pancras) at a prepaid charge of 6d. each. 
SPECIAL TIME TABLE FOLDERS, 
Giving full particulars of the Scotch Service; also Tourist Programmes, Illustrated 
Guides, &c., may be had on application at all MIDLAND Stations and Agencies. 


GEO. H. TURNER, General Manager. 


HUMBER CYcLes 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 

















These superb and still unrivalled 


| 
| 


- v 
Machines may now be had from 
[ £10 10s. Od. 
¥? Free Wheel and Back-pedal Brake, 


2lis. extra. 





Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue free on application to 


HUMBER _  LimrtepD 


32 Holborn Viaduct, London. 
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